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REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


_ DurInG the coming months we, of the Unionist Party, must take 


| some far-reaching decisions on what is called the Reform of the 


Lords. This has been forced upon us by the Government’s 
announcement of its intention! to amend the Constitution. 
Until Lord Cave made his statement no one imagined that the 
guarded reference by Mr. Baldwin at Perth during the 1924 
election committed the party to earlier action than the ‘ debt of 


| honour’ speech of 1911 did the Liberals. Both were vague. 


Neither speech could authorise subsequently any specific reform. 
Certainly Conservatives who maintain that no constitutional 
resolution should be possible without a popular mandate cannot 
attempt to carry, before the next election, the Cave-Birkenhead- 
Salisbury proposals to abolish the Royal prerogative, entrench 
hereditary influence, and give peers almost equal powers in 

1 Mr. Baldwin, House of Commons, July 1927, and previous statements in 


the Lords. 
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certifying Money Bills. At the next election Unionists will be 
compelled to define their attitude. Unless a more acceptable 
scheme is substituted officially, many who wish to win indus- 
trial seats will repudiate the Cabinet’s recent proposals.? 

Unionists who consider the present position constitutionally 
dangerous must realise that, if a different proposal is not adopted 
officially in the party programme, our party will return from the 
next election either pledged against reform or tied up with 
divergent and irreconcilable policies. Personally, I agree with 
those who look upon the situation as unsatisfactory. It is worse 
than Mr. Asquith ever intended it to be. No Second Chamber 
has yet been brought into existence capable, with certainty, even 
of maintaining a two years’ veto on a dangerous or unjustified 
Bill, much less of holding it up for effective scrutiny during two 
years of bitter party war and inevitable political agitation. 
Those who do not consider a two years’ delay to be a sufficient 
safeguard should realise that the only safeguard must lie in 
getting during that period a perfectly clear issue before the 
public. Sane public opinion—and it is sane—can only be 
aroused effectively if public discussion is chiefly concentrated 
upon the suspended measure. But in existing circumstances— 
or by putting heredity in a position of permanent control in a 
partially reformed Chamber—the suspended Bill will not by any 
means be the sole topic of discussion. 

So long as the hereditary element has a controlling voice in 
the Upper Chamber the country cannot have the safeguard 
intended by the Parliament Act. Those Conservatives who 
think otherwise are living in a fools’ paradise and have not 
visualised the situation as politicians. Any advanced Govern- 
ment whose Bill had been held up by such an Upper House 
would obviously raise every single point on which it could arouse 
feeling against that House. The rights, claims, and disabilities 
of heredity would be thrown into the cauldron of heated and 
acrimonious discussion. 

None can contemplate with equanimity the prospect of the 
public mind in times of crisis requiring dispassionate reflection 
being befogged by attacks on hereditary prejudices and privileges. 
No half-hearted defence based on the merits and doings of a 
minority of exceptional peers or the admitted services of the 
barons centuries ago will remove this confusion. The issue of 
privilege and non-representation would equally be raised against 
a House of Peers selected out of the existing peerage. If anyone 
doubts how weak the hereditary principle is, let him read the 
Lords’ debates on the Peeresses’ Bill. In their desire to exclude 
peeresses, Lord Birkenhead and others shattered heredity as a 


® See the Council of the Nationa Union’s meeting of July 1927. 
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qualification. So an Upper House in which heredity predominates 
cannot guarantee two years’ clear discussion and reflection on a 
controversial measure. Those cautious Unionists who urge the 
party to leave things alone must realise this. Leaving things 
alone may serve immediate party purposes, but cannot be in the 
country’s interest. 

The need for some alteration has also been patent ever since 
the Labour Government found itself with ten representatives out 
of over 700 peers. Further, no one to-day denies that it is a 
scandal that one in every seven peers should not even have taken 
his seat. Usually the absentees are unnoticed. But when some 
progressive social measure comes up, the House fills mysteriously 
—unknown persons occupy the benches. On one occasion a 
string of strangers delayed proceedings appreciably when they 
took the oath for the first time. 

But it is not so much the backwoodsmen launching into the 
unwonted element of navigation who are likely to run the ship 
upon the rocks. Some of the most regular and ablest attendants 
in the Lords are of the extreme die-hard persuasion and the most 
likely to challenge a crisis. Knowledge of the people gained 
through the law-courts, representation for years in the Commons 
of some very safe suburban Conservative seat, or effective service 
in some distant dependency do not necessarily acquaint men with 
the ideals, the judgment, the aspirations, of the British people or 
fit peers thus qualified to take wise action. How little the peers 
represent or even apprehend the views of the nation was shown 
by the debate and vote on Lord Fitzalan’s motion. A majority 
of peers honestly thought they were making a popular move. 
The outcry in the Press and Commons proved how they had 
misjudged feeling. 

The three points on which amendment is needed are the 
composition of the House ; the question of finance (the Speaker’s 
position and ‘ tacking’) ; and whether, in certain circumstances, 
a reference to the people should be obligatory. 

I believe that reform would be comparatively easy, provided 
Conservatives admitted certain facts. 

We must accept the statement of Lord Bryce’s Committee 
that in a reformed Second Chamber ‘no one set of political 
opinions should be likely to have a marked and permanent pre- 
dominance, and that (it) should be so composed as not to incur 
the charge of habitually acting under the influence of party 
motives.’ 

Next, the Legislature should not be changed by a mere party 
majority. The present constitutional position has never been 
accepted by Conservatives because Liberals imposed the Parlia- 
ment Act on them by force majeure. To-day neither the Liberal 
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nor the Labour Party will initiate reform, but if a suitable (i.¢., 
a national as opposed to a party and a democratic as opposed to 
a class) settlement were brought forward they could not reject it, 
They could not insist upon maintaining the status guo and privi- 
leges of the peers if a genuine and representative amendment were 
suggested, or if they were invited to examine such a proposal in 
conference. 

It seems impossible for a type of Conservative to realise that 
many Liberals and Labourites are (and assuredly consider them- 
selves to be) as patriotic, intelligent, and unrevolutionary as 
themselves. To appeal only to Conservatives to alter and 
defend the Constitution antagonises possible allies and augments 
opponents. A recent letter signed by prominent Conservatives 
invited the help of ‘ all Conservatives who do not wish to hand 
over Second Chamber reform to Socialists.’ To paint all Pro- 
gressives, whether Liberal, Labour, Radical, or Tory Democrat, as 
‘ Socialists ’ (t.e., wreckers), is to put oneself out of court by a 
display of ignorance and prejudice. Conservatives who fear their 
opponents’ policies must be prepared to admit it as possible that a 
Conservative Government might send up a Bill which an actual 
majority of voters objected to as being dangerous, or wicked, or 
anti-social, but which the Lords would pass without protest. 
Recent history shows that the House of Lords would not reject 
the Conservative Government’s proposals even though majority 
opinion within the nation were offended. In 1900 to 1906 the 
Conservative Government passed certain measures which were 
bitterly opposed in the Commons. The Lords let them through. 
The 1906 election showed that popular sentiment during the 
preceding years had disapproved entirely of the peers’ action in 
letting these Bills pass. But in the 1906 Parliament, when there 
was a Liberal Government, the peers rejected Bills dealing with 
land, voting, temperance, education. They could hardly claim 
that the Asquith Government, whose Bills they mutilated or 
rejected, misrepresented public opinion, for the Liberals won the 
next two elections. 

Let me illustrate further the risk of the Lords, as now consti- 
tuted, misrepresenting majority opinion. Recently in their 
debates the peers have approved suggestions on which a Con- 
servative Government might conceivably legislate, but with 
which Liberals and Labour, and some Conservatives—+.e., a 
majority of voters—would disagree: (1) a measure to legalise all 
betting, and to open official licensed gambling shops; (2) a 
measure to give increased profitable privileges to the liquor 
interests ; (3) a measure to entrench or augment the power of 
heredity in the machinery of government. 

Not a few Conservatives think they should have a permanent 
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majority against Labour, because of its revolutionary possibilities, 
But before this risk existed, when Liberalism alone was the 
alternative, they considered a party majority in the Lords as 
being equally vital against the dangers of Liberalism. Im- 
partiality, independence of prejudice, and all-round representa- 
tion should be an essential in any Second Chamber, but it seems 
impossible so long as the hereditary element predominates. 

Let us also open our eyes to the fact that we are living in the 
twentieth, not the thirteenth, century, much less in the ‘ shadowy 
regions of Teutonic antiquity.’ Peers used to be feudal land- 
owners with definite responsibilities, actual duties, real traditions, 
substantial local and national power. Not so now, though some 
peers still play an important part in local government as lords 
lieutenant, chairmen of county councils, as magistrates, as the 
owners of estates and villages. Some are still as well qualified 
and as anxious to give public service as their ancestors were. 
But in the last twenty years some 200 peers have been created, 
They possess no feudal traditions, no large landed estates (fortu- 
nately for them). The barons of 800 years ago were governors 
and captains, and were the fathers of governorsand captains. The 
peers of the twentieth century are neither. In modern times every 
generation that succeeds to a title has less of those qualities which 
justified the House of Lords in the Middle Ages. The wealth of 
the recently ennobled is represented by shares in joint stock 
companies, not by agricultural acres and rural cottages. The 
population no longer turn to their lords and masters for protec- 
tion, justice, employment, and philanthropy. To-day even the 
descendants of the feudal barons are breaking up their estates, 
putting their sons into business instead of looking on them as the 
tulers either of the countryside or the Empire. Regret it who 
may, the old days of landed hereditary legislative responsibility 
are gone, never to return. 

Those who raised the issue in the Lords last June have assured 
us that the majority who voted for Lord Fitzalan’s motion were 
actuated only by a ‘ readiness to (consider) the interests of the 
country,’ and in those interests proposed a ‘ disinterested act of 
self-sacrifice ’"—7.e., a curtailment of hereditary privileges. They 
apparently recognised that the nation’s and the peers’ points of 
view clash. This is a wise and noteworthy admission. Monarchies 
are secure to-day in those countries where hereditary power has 
been abandoned. Our own Monarchy is as safe as it is necessary 
to the Empire, because the Crown is a symbol, an emblem, of 
public service, the hub to which all spokes of the Imperial wheel 
are attached, a tradition honoured above. party politics. The 
Crown is secure, because it does not, and cannot, challenge the 
House of Commons whether by delaying or amending legislative 
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measures. But a Second Chamber ought to have the right and 
the obligation of doing both (to the extent of the Parliament Act). 
Therefore, just as heredity is suitable for the Crown, it is unsuit- 
able for that portion of the Legislature which must at times come 
into conflict with the people’s elected representatives. Merely to 
reduce the number of hereditary peers by weeding out the ‘ lame 
ducks ’ and having a House of, say, 300, of which a majority, or 
even a substantial minority, would be elected by the peers out of 
their own number, would not get over the difficulty, but 
would tend to aggravate it. Heredity would still be dominant, 
and this section would be less independent and progressive 
than at present. The Conservative peers would be unlikely 
to elect those of their number who showed independence or 
originality of thought. The influence of the die-hard and 
backwood elements, instead of being weakened, would be 
strengthened. A compact block selected by the Conservative 
peers would, in fact, determine absolutely the fate of any Bill. 
Such a proposal would make it impossible to obtain any Liberal 
or Labour support, without which any constitutional amendment 
must be impracticable. Not many years ago I believe that a 
Scottish peer voted for a measure his colleagues disliked, and 
consequently at the next election he was rejected by his fellow- 
peers. The result of this method of selection would make the 
Conservative section more conservative and reactionary, and, the 
nominated or the popularly elected section not being homo- 
geneous, the progressive or independent elements would be quite 
powerless to influence decisions. 

The material for amendment is at hand. Parliament has 
-discussed it repeatedly. Ireland has just created for itself a 
bicameral Legislature. Successive Committees have examined all 
possible alternatives. The Bryce Committee was an important 
one. For my own part, I should be ready to accept its recom- 
mendations. They have not, however, proved acceptable to the 
nation, probably because they were too complicated. The peers 
have not adopted them, possibly because they abolished the pre- 
dominance of heredity. The people want simplicity, not in- 
genuity ; they demand fairness, not feudalism. We can either 
maintain the position of the peers or we can have a more repre- 
sentative and independent House, one which would be able to 
make full use of the powers still left by the Parliament Act, as the 
present one can never do. Unionism must choose between 
having constitutional safeguards or the preservation of hereditary 
rights—the peers between national interests or personal privileges, 
But although, as a permanent basis, heredity offers no solution, 
yet, as a link with the past, it should have a substantial, though 
temporary, recognition. It is worth while to shape the procedure 
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of reform in the way best calculated to preserve what is valuable 
in the inherited tradition of the House, and to avoid an abrupt 
breach of continuity. 

Of the two alternatives to heredity the Government rejected 
election and adopted nomination. It was right. An elected 
Upper House might one day claim equal power with the Commons, 
and it would not represent a sufficiently different shade of opinion, 
The type of man and woman needed in a revising Chamber—the 
trained administrator, the retired Governor or trade union 
leader, the ex-soldier or sailor, the philanthropist, the business 
man, professor, traveller—the men and women who have made 
their mark, and whose experience is so essential in a revising 
Chamber, would frequently not submit to, or they would be un- 
suited to, the turmoil of a contested election. Indirect election 
by county councils might impair our machinery of local govern- 
ment by bringing into it too much party politics. Indirect 
election, however, need not absolutely be ruled out from further 
consideration as one of the possible resorts. 

Nomination was adopted by the Government presumably 
because the foregoing objections did not apply to it. The Bryce 
Committee were afraid that this system would not provide ‘ any 
guarantees for the fitness of the nominees and because it would be 
liable to be employed as a reward for political party services.’ 
These criticisms are cogent, but not insurmountable. 

Mr. Baldwin stated * that the personnel of the Upper House 
should be regularly rejuvenated, ‘ blocks of members going out 
and new ones coming in at definite periods.’ The Cave proposal 
for nomination seems to have been misunderstood. Many have 
assumed that the Government of the day would select all the 
nominated members, even those representative of the Opposition. 
I imagine that Lord Cave contemplated that each party should 
select its own nominees. To meet the Bryce objections I suggest 
that at each periodic replacement the party leaders should prepare 
panels from which the final selection would be made by a non- 
party tribunal. This tribunal could be appointed by the Crown 
on the advice of the Privy Council or Law Lords, or by the 
Speaker and Lord Chancellor. Its sole duty would be to select 
the best names on the panels submitted to it. 

Let me outline a purely personal proposal for a nominated 
Upper House. It should be small (not more than 200 to 300). A 
definite proportion of 5 to ro per cent. should retire regularly 
every one, two, or three years (or perhaps Io to 20 per cent. might 
retire every three or five years), and be replaced by a new block 
(previous members being eligible for renomination), each fresh 


® House of Commons, July 1927. 
“ As recently as 1775 there were 201 peers. Cf. Marriott’s Second Chamber. 
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group being proportionately representative of the parties in the 
Commons at that moment. On a change of Government the new 
Prime Minister might, on the first renewal, have the right of 
appointing a larger quota to represent the swing of the electoral 
pendulum. These new Lords of Parliament would be selected by 
the tribunal from the party panels, each leader being bound to 
put on his panel not less than twice, and being allowed to put on 
not more than thrice, the quota his party was entitled to. This 
plan would enable party leaders to meet necessary party obliga- 
tions, but would give a non-party tribunal some latitude in its 
final selection. One would hope that leaders would not limit 
their panels to party hacks, but would also select men and women 
(including peers) of distinction, of proved ability, of tested 
experience, who perhaps had not been strongly associated with 
any party. I do not believe that they would attempt to pack 
the Upper House with caucus men and women, or that, if they 
did, these would necessarily retain their party bias. Assured 
membership for a long period would develop independence. 
Much would turn upon the leaders, at the start, establishing the 
right tradition by putting forward names that would carry 
weight and give confidence. In any case, the average would 
be as high as that of the recent recipients of letters of nobility. 
I would confer on them life peerages, and call them Lords of 
Parliament. This would give them real status (like that which a 
Privy Councillor gets now). 

Mr. Baldwin and the Bryce Committee have laid it down that 
there should be continuity between the old and any new Second 
Chamber. We must also face the fact that the peers would not 
be easily induced to part with their entire privileges in one 
moment. The situation can be easily met by making the first 
reformed Chamber consist entirely of peers and peeresses selected 
by themselves out of their own numbers. Afterwards let blocks 
of peers (selected by ballot) retire periodically, and be replaced 
by an equivalent number of nominated Lords of Parliament 
(some of whom would probably be peers). At the end of a definite 
period (fifteen to thirty years) the reformed Upper Chamber 
would be composed entirely of Lords of Parliament, all holding 
life peerages, though many, one hopes, would also be repre- 
sentatives of the old families and aristocracy. The plan I have 
outlined can be evolved out of the Cave policy, the sole difference 
being in the relative position of the hereditary peers. I make 
their inclusion increasingly, and ultimately entirely, dependent 
upon merit. The Government, on the other hand, proposed to 
entrench heredity in a dominating position irrespective of personal 
qualification. 

So much for the personnel. If reasonable people of all parties 
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can agree on a defensible, modern basis for membership of the 
Upper House, then at once the question of its powers can be 
debated with less bitterness. 

The Commons will never consent to any increase in the 
statutory powers of the Upper House. That has been made 
clear. What is not so generally recognised by Conservatives— 
even the young progressives—is that even the attenuated and 
limited safeguards of the Parliament Act are non-existent so long 
as the composition of the Upper House is not altered funda- 
mentally from heredity to a more representative basis. If they 
decide to try and maintain the status quo as regards personnel, 
they, in fact, are accepting less power than was promised by the 
Liberal Asquith Cabinet. They reject the safeguard contem- 
plated in 1911. Safety lies not in the right to hold up a Bill for 
two years, but in the chance of focussing public opinion on its 
provisions without the distraction of a raging, tearing, confusing 
debate on the alleged demerits, selfishness, obscurantism, class 
privilege, of heredity. Conservatives surely should not insist on 
endangering the Commonwealth by keeping the existing House of 
Lords intact or by putting heredity in a position of permanent 
control in a partially reformed Chamber. That the House is not 
at the moment unpopular is no answer. It is neither popular nor 
unpopular. It is unconsidered, It is looked upon as a debating 
club. People recognise that it contains many experts who pro- 
vide well-toned and instructed debates, as well as many high- 
minded men. Unfortunately for themselves, when the crisis 
comes the peers also will find that they have lost the support of 
many disinterested people through obstructing so many social and 
moral measures. They have in this generation alienated many of 
the leaders of progress and reform, of the woman’s movement, and 
of those who look to the spiritual and religious forces for guidance. 
The peers doubtless were convinced that they were acting rightly , 
just as the reactionaries last century must have thought they 
were acting rightly when they rejected measures to abolish 
slavery and to protect women and children from the exploitation 
of coal and factory owners, etc. But once let the peers reject a 
party measure sent up after an electoral victory by a progressive 
Cabinet under the present Constitution, and the Conservatives of 
to-day and to-morrow will discover to their cost, and too late, 
what we found in the rgro fights, that in industrial constituencies 
when passion is roused heredity is a losing card. 

On finance there seems no solution but a statutory definition 
of a Money Bill. It might be laid down that a Money Bill is a 
measure for the purpose of raising revenue for the current year, 
which has not a political or economic objective as its chief purpose. 
The alternative proposal for a joint Committee of the two Houses 
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to assist the Speaker in the determination of a Money Bill, without 
such a statutory definition, was shown during the recent discussion 
to be as objectionable to many Conservatives in the Commons as 
to members of the other parties. 

There should be joint sessions in cases of deadlock between 
the two Houses, both after the first and the last session contem- 
plated by the Parliament Act (with consequential amendments to 
that statute). Where there was continued disagreement on con- 
stitutional issues a general election or referendum might be 
obligatory. But I should limit this right to electoral decision 
strictly to questions affecting the Constitution (Crown and 
Legislature). 

I have not attempted to do more than give an outline. The 
situation should not be left as it is. A Labour victory at the polls 
would produce a most unsatisfactory constitutional position. The 
Labour Party would probably leave the House of Lords alone 
pending the inevitable fight and would select their own issue 
for that fight. The Upper House would be impotent and a 
laughing-stock. Overwhelmingly representative of His Majesty’s 
Opposition, it would disapprove of almost every Government 
measure sent up to it, but fear to touch any effectively until it 
decided on a final stand over some big issue, and find then that in 
the final clash its out-of-date composition obscured the judgment 
of the people. The vital thing is that democracy in a crisis where 
hasty decision may be irreparable shall have time to think clearly, 
to think again, to think out ; and that it shall have confidence in 
the general impartiality and fairness from prejudice of a Second 
Chamber suggesting this reconsideration. I believe that the 
Liberal and Labour Parties are neither unpatriotic nor unconstitu- 
tional, and that they would not reject and would find it impractic- 
able to resist the examination, in a conference, of a fair scheme, 
provided it included genuine reform and did not entrench or 
maintain party or class privilege. The acceptable time for this 
examination is now. And where the safeguarding of the Constitu- 
tion is at stake the Unionist Party, with its fine traditions, is 
surely the party to initiate the movement for reform. 


ASTOR. 





THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS, i927 


Tue Fifty-ninth Trades Union Congress opened at Edinburgh on 
September 5, 1927. 

So much water has flowed under the bridges since the Trades 
Union Congress of 1926 that the proceedings of the 1927 Congress 
are of exceptional interest in respect to events which have inter- 
vened and exercised the minds of trade unionists and of the public 
during that period, creating a condition of expectancy as to how 
Congress would deal with them, more intense than has been 
evinced on any previous occasion. 

Foremost among these events were the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act, 1927; the severance of diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Government of Russia, and the deliberate provoca- 
tion offered by Soviet spokesmen to the British Trade Union 
General Council ; the serious falling off in trade union member- 
ship since the General Strike; the formation of non-political 
unions ; and the Prime Minister’s appeal for peace in industry. 

The President, Mr. George Hicks, in his address to Congress, 
after commenting on the losses in membership and the financial 
straits from which so many of the affiliated organisations were 
suffering in consequence of ‘ the stress of the last few years,’ said 
that the outstanding event of the year affecting trade unionism 
had been the attack of the Tory Government by means of the 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act. 


After the enactment of that reactionary measure they had, it seemed, 
to tread warily. What they did previously in the full light of day must, 
it seemed, be now done underground, by dubious means, and in the dark. 
That was what the law had brought about. 

That Congress would consider the necessary steps to be taken to adapt 
the trade union movement to the new conditions created by that Act of 
Parliament. Congress would, he knew, be wise in its decisions. But 
whatever methods it might be possible to agree upon—even though they 
were of the tamest character in compliance with, and abject submission to, 
that tyrannical Act, if that were conceivable—the matter did not end 
there. There were forces in society stronger than themselves, those very 
forces which brought the trade union movement to birth and caused its 
growth, in spite of continuous oppression and persecution, which shaped 
its destiny and transformed it into the powerful, widespread, and all- 
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embracing movement that it was to-day, and those forces could not be 
shackled by legislation. They were stronger than the Government, 
stronger than the powers of the capitalist State. And they would be 
certain to find expression no matter what attempts were made to check 
and crush them. 

Sooner or later, and rather soon than late, the complete futility of the 
Act would be made apparent. Even the Government would presently 
realise that it was futile to legislate against the spread of ideas, or to try 
to stop by legislation the growth of class consciousness among the workers. 
No Government could illegalise sympathy or prevent the sympathetic 
action which arose from the development of comradeship and solidarity 
among the workers. How the Act would operate had yet to be seen. Of 
this he was certain—every attempt to put it into operation, either against 
individual trade unionists, against individual trade unions, or the organised 
trade union movement as a whole, would add strength to the opposition 
that had been aroused in the country, would stimulate trade union propa- 
ganda, and would lead ultimately to the triumph of their movement. Let 
any of their men be persecuted, let any of their unions be attacked, and 
just that element would be provided that would sweep the measure out of 
existence along with its authors. 


The President then went on to deplore the conditions in the 
coalfields, where there were a quarter of a million unemployed. 


These men and their dependants were the victims of the tragedy of the 
present ownership and management; .. . the solution of the problem 
could only be found in treating the mining industry as a single national 
service and by scientific reorganisation on the lines of the proposals 
embodied in the scheme for a national coal power and transport system 
framed by the organised Labour movement. 


Not a word about the loss of markets consequent on the Coal 
Strike ! 

Coming to the question of slums and general unemployment, 
he laid all the blame on the capitalist system, which ‘ simply 
showered wealth in increasing quantities on those who did no 
work, but lived idly upon interests, profits, and rents.’ The trade 
union movement, however, could ‘ guarantee to all our people a 
comfortable existence under modern conditions and modern 
conceptions of civilisation so that they might live healthy and 
happy lives.’ We seem to have heard something like this before 
the Socialist Party came into office ; the Socialists had in their 
pockets the panacea for all working-class troubles, and the 
knowledge that this was so secured them many votes at the polls ; 
but when they came into office and were called upon to deliver 
the goods, they protested that they could not ‘ produce rabbits 
out of a hat.’ 

The President then passed on to emphasise the necessity of 
developing to the utmost the resources of the organised trade 
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union movement, and of making it an instrument capable not 
merely of winning electoral battles, but able to exercise industrial 
pressure and economic power to secure the realisation of the 
legitimate demands of the common people. 


Nor is it merely in a political sense that we must press forward. Our 
trade unions have not yet reached the limit of their development. Rather 
I would say that we are just at the beginning of the constructive period of 
trade unionism. More and more the workers are aiming at obtaining a 
share in the control and administration of industry through the trade 
unions. Training in management and administration is absolutely 
essential as a preliminary step towards industrial freedom. Not until the 
workers fit themselves to deal with the problems of management and the 
conduct of industry will they be capable of controlling industry. 


This exhortation led by an easy transition to a well-reasoned 
plea for co-operation between employers and trade unionists by 
means of ‘ direct exchange of practical views between repre- 
sentatives of the great organised bodies who have responsibility 
for the conduct of industry and know its problems at first hand.’ 

But the speaker remarked that ‘ nothing had been done to 
establish effective machinery of joint conference between the 
representative organisations entitled to speak for industry as a 
whole,’ and one might have expected that he would be able to 
point to some resolution on the agenda which would empower the 
Council to give concrete effect to the pious aspirations above 
expressed ; but such was not the case, and we are reluctantly 
compelled to admit a certain amount of scepticism in regard 
to the genuineness of any intention to cause these aspirations to 
materialise. 

He also declared that ‘it is important that our movement 
should frame a clear-cut and coherent policy on practical lines,’ 
but so far as one can gather no executive action is contemplated 
until some future Congress shall signify its approval of a policy 
which has yet to be formulated. 

This subject will be further considered when the reply to Mr. 
Baldwin’s message is discussed. 

The President urged the importance of intensive recruiting to 
increase the membership of the unions, and then made out a 
strong case for thinking and acting in terms of internationalism. 
This gave him an opportunity for censuring the Government for 
the manner in which both the Chinese situation and their relations 
with Russia had been handled. 

The President then dealt with the question of Anglo-Russian 
relations, and while confessing that the Russian methods were 
not suited to other countries, made a strong appeal to his audience 
to view this question ‘ in the biggest and most generous way ’ : 
he asked his hearers to remember that the Russians had been 
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reared in a hard and terrible school; that exile, imprisonment, 
and death had been the rewards meted out to those who actively 
engaged in the workers’ struggles against the old Tsardom ; and 
told them that they ought to bear in mind that those responsible 
for the leadership of Soviet Russia see the world with that experi- 
ence as a background. This was certainly very good special 
pleading, not only for the Soviet Government, but very much 
more for the attitude of the General Council of the British Trade 
Unions, which has hitherto made itself an object of contempt and 
derision by its abject surrender to a bloodstained Communist 
autocracy falsely describing itself as a Government of workers and 
peasants, a euphemism which Mr. George Hicks himself employed 
when he went on to plead that, all unused as they were to the arts 
of government and the ways of diplomacy, new to the manage- 
ment of industry, unfamiliar with the conduct of a vast industrial 
economy, unversed in the military art, it had nevertheless 
fought the chaos of war and revolution, famine, pestilence and 
disease, and held its own against the opposition of world 
capitalism. It will be news to the world in general and to 
millions of Russians in particular that the years of Soviet govern- 
ment have ‘ created the conditions for a great advance in human 
happiness, culture and civilisation in Russia.’ The final note was 
struck in these words : 


Whatever happens, the conquests of the Russian workers must be 
defended and maintained. 


With the perverted ingenuity which is reminiscent of Moscow 
teaching, the President then proceeded to attack the governing 
men of every country, ‘statesmen, soldiers, naval men, and 
‘diplomatists who seemed to possess abnormal homicidal ten- 
dencies,’ under whose influence ‘ there had been growing up a new 
and deadlier militarism . . . which had power to involve all the 
people in this country and in other countries in another world- 
war.’ One rubs one’s eyes and wonders whether Mr. Hicks and 
the people who listen to him are aware that the Soviet Government 
of Russia is the determined opponent of the League of Nations, 
and has quite recently been carrying the fiery cross of war through- 
out the land, and that this despotic Government is at the present 
moment the greatest menace to the peace of the whole world and 
the insuperable obstacle against which the unremitting efforts 
of the apostles of disarmament are powerless. 

The first day’s proceedings concluded with a discussion on the 
Report of the Blanesborough Committee on Unemployment 
Insurance, of which Miss Bondfield, M.P., was one of the three 
Labour members. A resolution was moved protesting against 
‘the action of the Labour representatives in signing such a 
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despicable report ’ and calling upon Congress to guard against 
‘such people’ in future representing the workers on important 
issues. Miss Bondfield made a spirited and well-reasoned defence 
of her action, concluding : 


You have no right to use the words that have been used. On that 
Committee I gave twelve months’ gratuitous service, and I believe I have 
done the best in the interests of the unemployed. If we are not to be 
allowed to consider such questions according to our own discretion, we will 
not take dictation from those people who obviously by their speeches have 
never properly considered the whole ramifications of this question. 


On a card vote the motion was carried by 1,836,000 votes to 
1,419,000, but there is no doubt that Miss Bondfield scored a great 
moral victory, and that her reputation has been enhanced and 
not impaired by her action on the Committee and by her con- 
vincing defence of that action at the Congress. 

On September 6 a considerable amount of time was taken up 
during the morning session by the discussion of a motion to 
‘refer back’ that portion of the General Council’s Report which 
dealt with ‘ organisation by industry,’ in which it was stated that 
no general scheme of organisation by industry was practicable, 
and that progress could be made by gradual adaptation to new 
conditions rather than by a scheme of transformation. The 
motion drew from Mr. Bevin (Transport Workers) the interesting 
comment that ‘if there was one industry which was putting a 
limit to the tackling of its own problems of by-products and of 
electrical power, it was the miners, who held that the end of their 
industry was at the pithead or round about the mine.’ A 
scathing indictment which naturally touched some of the miners’ 
delegates on the raw, but Mr. Bevin. unperturbed by their angry 
protests, replied : 


You cannot solve this problem by sitting down in Great Ormond Street 
and framing four-line resolutions, 


a remark which caused some laughter. 

The motion, which was practically a vote of censure on the 
General Council, was defeated by 2,062,000 against 1,809,090 on a 
card vote. 

A resolution on organisation was then discussed at some 
length, which was opposed by the General Council and negatived 
without a card vote. 

The question of the reply to Mr. Baldwin’s appeal for co- 
operation to bring about industrial peace was at length reached. 
The text of the appeal which was made in the Prime Minister’s 
speech at Douglas Castle on August 27, when he spoke of the 
coming ;Trades Union Congress, whose leaders were in a position 
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‘ to exercise a great influence on the prosperity or on the adversity 
of our common country,’ is as follows : 

The task of the statesman is to preserve the slowly won gains of the 
thought and the toil of generations of men and to add to them. The 
worth of the supreme gains is the art of co-operating together for a common 
and a worthy end, and what more worthy end than the peaceful develop- 
ment of our own British industry ? To that masters and men can make 
equal contribution, and wild and menacing language, if obeyed, could 
reproduce disaster. I look to the leaders of the trade unions, whose 
responsibility, like my own, is precisely equal to their position and their 
power, to give a lead in this sense. 

A brief summary of the official attitude of the General Council 
to this question has already been given in the extracts from the 
President’s address, and we now must give it the fuller considera- 
tion which is demanded by the importance of the subject and the 
treatment which was accorded to it by Congress. 

The following resolution was proposed on behalf of the 
Council by Mr. Bevin and seconded by Mr. Thomas, no other 
speeches being made for or against. 

Mr. E. Bevin (Transport and Generak Workers) moved : 

This Congress, having noted the repeated appeals of the Prime Minister 
to the leaders of Labour on the subject of collaboration for industrial peace, 
points out that no section of the community is more desirous of industrial 
peace than the workers. It is compelled, however, to inform Mr. Baldwin 
that the greatest hindrance to a response to these appeals is the legislative 
and industrial policy pursued by him and his Government, and especially 
their attacks on the wage standards and liberties of the workers, and the 
deliberate class bias displayed in the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act. The immediate repeal of such repressive legislation would be the 
best evidence of the sincerity and honesty of Mr. Baldwin and his Govern- 

‘ment. Failing this, Congress declares that the country should be given an 
immediate opportunity of pronouncing a verdict upon the present Govern- 
ment’s policy. 

The reply of Congress is practically a vote of censure on Mr. 
Baldwin and a demand for the immediate repeal of the Trade 
Disputes and Trade Unions Act, failing which an appeal to the 
country must be made without delay. The resolution was 
carried unanimously. Mr. Bevin was at great pains to show that 
the trade unions were very far from being aggressive organisa- 
tions, but, on the contrary, had been compelled on thousands of 
occasions.to fight employers to get recognition in order to establish 
methods of conciliation and rights of representation, and he 
suggested that for every actual stoppage that took place there 
were thousands of cases settled across the table that the public 
never heard anything about. He declared that there was 
political policy in every one of Mr. Baldwin’s appeals, and that 
there had been more retrogressive legislation during his period of 
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office affecting industrial conditions than possibly in any period 
of the same kind in this country; that Mr. Baldwin had been 
responsible more than any other man for bringing about the 
industrial troubles through which we had passed during the last 
three or four years. He might have given Mr. Cook honourable 
mention in this connexion. Mr. Bevin proceeded : 


We will meet our employers across the table and face them with our 
problems. I agree with many of our leading industrialists, not what are 
called capitalists, but the management side of industry, which is somewhat 
distinct. The management side of industry have got a great deal in 
common with ourselves, They are exploited by capital as much as we are 
exploited. A good many of those on the management side agree that 
every time Mr. Baldwin speaks, every time he makes an appeal, his 
character and his acts have been such that the very speeches create 
suspicion and set back the chance of industrial collaboration with the 
management side of industry. 


One is irresistibly reminded of the German denunciation of Lord 
Grey as a modern Machiavelli. 

Mr. Thomas, in seconding the resolution, said that all delegates 
and members of the rank and file would ask themselves when 
Mr. Baldwin made his appeal: ‘ Was he earnest, was he sincere, 
or was he really troubled in his own conscience because of the 
action of his own Government?’ Mr. Thomas is apparently 
willing to give Mr. Baldwin the benefit of the doubt in so far as 
his personal character is concerned. 

Mr. Thomas repeated what the mover of the resolution had 
said, to the effect that for every dispute that the public heard 
about there were thousands settled simply because of the anxiety 
of the leaders for industrial peace. 

Mr. Thomas went on to say that there were a hundred and one 
ways whereby the relationship between employers and em- 
ployees could be improved; this could not be effected by a 
Parliament of Labour, nor by outside people coming in, but by 
those on both sides engaged in the industry meeting together to 
hammer the problems out. He wound up by asking Mr. Baldwin 
to challenge the verdict of the electorate on the Trade Unions Act, 
and promised that the unions would abide by the result. 

We have then the curious spectacle of Mr. Citrine, before the 
opening of Congress, assuring us that trade unionism is not 
merely a fighting machine, as its detractors would have us believe, 
but that it has ‘a more practical and positive contribution to 
make to the solution of industrial problems and to the develop- 
ment of economic life, and the unions must face their responsi- 
bilities in this direction.’ 

The President in his opening speech endorses this pronounce- 
ment, believing that discussions between the organised bodies of 
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employers and workmen ‘ might yield useful results in showing 
how far and on what terms co-operation is possible in a common 
endeavour to improve the efficiency of industry and to raise the 
workers’ standard of life.’ 

Mr. Bevin says: ‘ We will meet our employers across the 
table and face them with our problems.’ And Mr. Thomas 
follows with similar sentiments, asking only that ‘ both sides 
engaged in the industry should meet together and hammer out 
their differences.’ 

Is not this what Mr. Baldwin has all along been urging them 
to do? 

The casual reader of the reports of the proceedings of Congress 
published in the daily Press has been apt to run away with the 
idea that there has been a complete change of heart in the respon- 
sible trade union leaders ; but is there any real change ? What 
does it all amount to? 

The Prime Minister’s invitation to Congress to co-operate in 
securing industrial peace is at once made a political issue, and 
serves as an opening for the most outrageous attack on Mr. 
Baldwin’s singleness of mind and a demand for a change of 
Government. No attempt was made to give practical effect to 
the aspirations expressed by the four spokesmen of the gospel of 
co-operation, and Congress is not committed to anything. 

But all the same there is a certain significance in the agree- 
ment in principle expressed in the foregoing speeches, and in 
Mr. Bevin’s distinction between the ‘management side’ in 
industry and the ‘ capitalist side,’ which is illuminating. Is it 
not intended to suggest to Congress that when the workers have 
fitted themselves ‘ to deal with the problems of management and 
the conduct of industry’ and become ‘capable of controlling 
industry’ (see President’s address) they may come to joint 
working agreements with ‘the management side of industry’ 
(which Mr. Bevin says has ‘ got a good deal in common with 
ourselves ; they are exploited by capital as much as we are 
exploited ; their brains are exploited ’), and thus really control 
industry, placing capital in an entirely subordinate position ? 
The idea of ‘ hiring capital’ is popular among the Marxist school 
of economists, and is quite a suitable subject for a Socialist 
debating society ; but, to put the idea into practice, the existence 
of the capital is a first desideratum, and its willingness to be hired 
is the second ; any threat of conscription would drive it out of 
the country. 

However, it is quite clear that there is actually a new spirit 
making itself felt in industry, which is constructive in its character 
and will refuse to accept class war as taught by Moscow as the 
goal of trade unionism. 
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After the attack on Mr. Baldwin and all his works, it was 
refreshing to come to a really valuable debate on the Minority 
Movement, which, as most people know, is thoroughly com- 
munistic in its character and completely under the control of the 
Red International of Moscow. The discussion was of a distinctly 
lively character, and was started by a motion to reject that part 
of the Report which contained the refusal of the General Council 
to extend recognition to trade councils which are affiliated to the 
Minority Movement. 

Mr. V. Beacham (Painters’ Union) moved the rejection, and 
denied that the Minority Movement represented an outside body 
(i.e., Moscow), and claimed that there was room inside trade 
unionism for a majority and minority opinion. 

Mr. W. Allan (Miners’ Federation) then mounted the rostrum 
to second the motion, when Mr. Herbert Smith (President of the 
Miners’ Federation) intervened to make it ‘ clearly understood 
that Mr. Allan was not speaking for the Miners’ Federation.’ 
Mr. Allan retorted that he had intended to make it clear that he 
was only expressing his personal views, and that the miners’ 
group had not yet decided what their attitude should be to this 
question. 

Mr. Herbert Smith, who was a prominent figure last year in 
connexion with the Miners’ Strike, stated that he could see no 
difference between the Minority Movement and Communism. 
They both got their orders from Moscow, and he refused ‘ to be 
dictated to by Moscow whose object was to destroy the trade 
union movement.’ It will be seen how far Mr. Smith has moved 
away from Mr. Cook, the ‘ humble disciple of Lenin,’ since the 
disastrous results of last year’s coal strike have come home to 
him. 

Mr. Smith then, pointing to Mr. Pollitt and those associated 
with him, said: ‘ You have to take your orders from certain 
people [t.e., Moscow]. You are fighting this movement [i.e. 
the trade union movement] more than you are fighting 
employers.’ 

Mr. Citrine (Secretary of the Congress) said that various 
resolutions passed by the Red International were forwarded to 
the Minority Movement, and were passed on by them to delegates 
who got into the Congress. The paid members of the Minority 
Movement did not dare to alter a line, a comma, or a dot in the 
resolutions which they received for the purpose of having them 
brought forward in Congress. 

Mr. Pollitt tried to defend himself against the accusation that 
he was fighting against trade unionism, but he was opposed to 
the leadership which was bringing trade unionism to defeat. If 
an instruction came from Moscow with which he agreed, he 
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would not hesitate to carry it out. 
produced some derisive laughter. 

Mr. Thomas said that there was no desire to suppress minority 
opinion in the Congress, and every facility was given for the 
expression of such opinion ; our trade union machinery was more 
democratic than that of Russia. But the question at issue was 
whether the Minority Movement was helping or injuring trade 
unionism. 

Mr. Herbert Smith requested that the vote might be deferred 
until the next day, when the considered opinion of the miners’ 
delegates would be available. This was agreed to, and on Wednes- 
day the card vote was taken on the motion to refer back (i.¢., 
reject) the section of the General Council’s Report which declared 
that affiliation to the National Minority Movement was not 
consistent with the policy of the Congress. The motion was 
defeated by 3,746,000 votes to 148,000. This is the most decisive 
defeat that the Communists have sustained, and although it will 
not completely eliminate the Communist element, it will greatly 
increase the prestige of the General Council and inspire a greater 
degree of confidence in trade unionism than was possible so long 
as it was open to destructive alien influence. This confidence will 
be enhanced by the Council’s decision to terminate the existence 
of the Anglo-Russian Trade Union Committee. 

A motion by Miss Birch (Workers’ Union) reflecting on the 
evidence given by representatives of the Council before the 
committees appointed to consider the public system of education 
in relation to the requirements of trade and industry was heavily 
defeated. 

Mr. Bowen, speaking for the General Council, deprecated 
Miss Birch’s attack, and caused some amusement by saying that 
they ‘ could not relate the question of class warfare to a problem 
in geometry.’ This incident was useful in showing that Congress 
would not support any wild ideas of making the State-supported 
schools into class-conscious political forcing-houses, and will 
perhaps have a sobering effect on some of the politically-minded 
teachers. 

Congress was then addressed by fraternal delegates from 
various countries. By far the most valuable and interesting 
contribution was from Mr. J. Sassenbach (Germany), the delegate 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions. It will be 
recalled by readers who have followed the course of the campaign 
for merging the Second (Amsterdam) International into the Third 
(Moscow) Red International which was pursued by the British 
representatives, in opposition to the large majority of Continental 
representatives, for the last two years, that the Red movement 
received a decisive defeat. It was deplorable that the British 
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representatives should hold the brief for Moscow, and thus create 
the impression of an Anglo-Russian trade union alliance against 
the Continental bloc. Mr. Sassenbach, however, assured Con- 
gress that all assertions about anti-British feelings among the 
Continental comrades were, to put it mildly, pure inventions 
which he thought had been engineered and put into circulation 
by those whose interests would be served by making it impossible 
that there should be a good understanding and solidarity between 
the workers of Great Britain and the Continental countries. He 
was, of course, thinking of Moscow intrigues, and he showed a 
singularly broad mind and clear vision when he added : 


A serious mistake would be made if it was believed that, because the 
Continental movement was not in agreement with a few individuals who 
happened to be of British nationality, this should signify the prevalence 
of an anti-British feeling on the Continent. 


One could not wish for a more appropriate description of our 
Red British representatives than ‘ a few individuals who happened 
to be of British nationality’; and the enormous majority of 
nearly two millions by which Congress approved the recom- 
mendation of the Council to break off relations with Russia, on 
the following day, was a clear proof of how little these so-called 
‘representatives’ had really represented the feeling of British 
trade unionism. 
Mr. Sassenbach again put ‘ his finger on the spot ’ when 


he believed that there were among British trade union leaders some who 
pretended to be experts upon trade union matters in the Far East or in 
Russia, but he was sorry to say that he had not had the pleasure of meeting 
many British comrades who happened to be experts on trade union 
matters in countries such as Germany, Austria, Sweden and Holland, not 
to speak of Belgium and France, all of which were affiliated to the same 
International to which the British movement belonged. 


With reference to the hegemony of the Red International 
which the British representatives willingly accepted and were 
desirous of forcing upon their Continental comrades, Mr. Sassen- 
bach remarked that ‘there was a song to the effect that the 
British never would be slaves ; they might substitute any other 
nationality for the word “ British,” because the workers of the 
Continent did not want to be slaves either of capitalists or of 
any other body of men’ (meaning the Red International of Moscow). 

The unerring precision with which this courteous and friendly 
German delegate touched off the weak points of some of our trade 
union leaders, who have preferred Moscow to Amsterdam, will 
scarcely fail to leave its mark, and may help to influence them 
towards striving for peace at home instead of helping to foment 
war in China at Moscow’s instigation. Mr. Tom Mann should, if 
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possible, meet Mr. Sassenbach: the latter would be a more whole- 
some comrade than Borodin or Cheng. 

On Thursday, September 8, Congress was addressed by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., in a purely political party speech, 
which convinced one more than ever that it was a bad day for the 
trade union movement when it made industry the drudge of 
politics. After the stock-in-trade abuse of the party in power, 
he said that the Labour Party had pledged itself, if returned to 
power, that the Trade Disputes Act, ‘ that black-legging charter, 
would not continue to disgrace the Statute Book.’ He also 
uttered the terrible threat that ‘if the Government entrenches 
the Tory Party in the Second Chamber, we shall regard it as a 
revolutionary act’; and he proceeded to explain what would 
happen if the Labour Party’s amendments are not accepted. 

Congress then turned to the all-important question of relations 
with the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions, and the discussion 
of that portion of the Report of the General Council which advises 
‘ that no useful purpose will be served by continuing negotiations 
with the All-Russian Council so long as their present attitude and 
policy are maintained.’ 

Mr. Citrine (Congress Secretary) opened the discussion by 
stating that practically the same men who took the initiative two 
years ago in establishing the Anglo-Russian Joint Advisory 
Committee, now came before Congress to report that ‘ in their 
considered opinion no good purpose could be served by con- 
tinuing that committee while the present attitude of the Russian 
trade union movement was maintained.’ Mr. Citrine laid 
emphasis on the fact that two years of patient, earnest striving 

to bring about an understanding, have convinced the Council that 
_ it is impossible to go on, and that it was no question of injured 
dignity which induced the Council to recommend the breaking off 
of negotiations. One accepts this proposition unhesitatingly, 
inasmuch as the Council never, during those two years, showed 
the slightest sensitiveness in regard to its dignity, but appeared 
only too pleased to make of itself a doormat upon which the 
Russians could wipe their dirty feet. 

Mr. Citrine continued : 


What separates us is a very different conception as to the functions of 
the Anglo-Russian Committee. Some of us believed when we first began 
our negotiations with the Russians that the differences which revealed 
themselves were of a superficial character, which contact between us would 
remove. But we are now able to realise that these differences go very 
much deeper than was revealed on the surface. The first difference of 
conception springs out of the whole background of the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement, 


British trade unionism was in love with an ideal, and thought 
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it saw in the Soviet Government of Russia the realisation of that 
ideal. It endowed the object of its adoration with all the human 
and divine attributes which belonged to the Utopia of its dreams, 
and fell down and worshipped the image which it had set up. It 
had taken two years of painful experience of its mistress at close 
quarters to shatter the illusion. The time would have been 
considerably shortened, however, if political considerations had 
not intervened, as Mr. Thomas explained later on : 


Six months ago the General Council were on the verge of breaking with 
Russia, but those who took that view said that rather than play the Tory 
game they would eat their own words and subordinate their views, and they 
sent some of their colleagues to Berlin to reach an agreement with the 
Russians. 


Truly a humiliating confession, showing how impossible it is to 
touch pitch and not be defiled | 

Mr. Citrine continued to explain in great detail and with 
conspicuous ability the nature of the fundamental difference 
which separated them from Moscow, which may be briefly sum- 
marised as follows : 

1. The Russian trade unions believe that Moscow is a stage 
upon which the revolutionary battle of the workers has been 
fought, and consider that it is the right of the Russian movement 
to dictate its policy to the rest of the world. The conception of 
the British trade union movement is radically different, and relies 
on the principle of autonomy in its units. 

2. The Russians had regarded the Anglo-Russian Committee 
as the nucleus of a new International, with functions extending 
over the whole world and not confined to Great Britain and 
Russia, whereas the British had never regarded the Committee 
as a rival to the International Federation of Trade Unions. The 
Russians also wish to set up an Anglo-Russian mining com- 
mittee and promote active propaganda in the Miners’ Federation 
by people not within the Federation. 

3. The British Trades Union Congress is prepared to co- 
operate when some practical result of co-operation is possible, 
but declines to be dragooned and treated as a subservient branch 
of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Clynes made a remarkably robust speech, very much to 
the point, and said that there was only one element of surprise in 
the decision of the General Council, and that was that it came 
so late in the day. He concluded by saying that he could not 
understand the mentality which denounced murder in one 
country and excused it when committed in another country. 
Murder was murder, wherever it took place. 

Mr. Cook (who succeeds Mr. Smillie on the General Council) 
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urged that the question at issue should be left for the considera- 
tion of the new General Council. This, of course, might have been 
expected of him. 

Mr. Cramp (National Union of Railwaymen) made it clear 
that his union was in absolute agreement with the action of the 
General Council in breaking off relations with Russia, but had 
decided not to support it 
because they believed that if a definite break weve made with Russia at this 
time it would be the greatest moral gesture that could be made in support of 
the Baldwin Government's policy. It would be interpreted as an encourage- 
ment to the Government to go on with warlike preparations [sic]. This 
was not condemnation of the General Council, who had gone far along the 
road of humiliation and abasement in carrying on negotiations with the 
Russians. 


If the railwaymen’s vote had been given in accordance with 
their opinions, the approval of the action of Congress signified 
by card vote would have been almost unanimous. But what 
can be said for the mentality of people who will vote contrary to 
their convictions for fear that they may appear to be in agreement 
with a political opponent ? 

Mr. Bromley, M.P. (Locomotive Engineers and Firemen), 
however, made a strong and sensible speech in support of the 
action of the Council; and Mr. Bevin followed, saying that 
‘there were two distinct moral standards in the business which 
they were discussing. One was the British, which was to differ 
and to hammer out their differences, but when a decision was 
arrived at, to abide by it loyally. The Russian standard was that 
the end justified the means.’ 

. A card vote was then taken, and the proposal of the General 
Council to break off relations was approved by a majority of 
1,931,000. 

It was therefore in the nature of an anticlimax when Mr. 
Pollitt moved a resolution deploring the step taken by the British 
Government in breaking off diplomatic relations with the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics, and asking for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to investigate the evidence upon which the 
Government had acted. Referring to the vote just taken, Mr. 
Pollitt said that the decision would be interpreted in the camp 
of the enemy as a policy to go ahead with the preparations for 
defeating Russia 


In spite of the action of the Congress, the Anglo-Russian Committee 
would once more be built. 
The resolution was carried without opposition. Comment 


appears superfluous | 
After discussion of a few other resolutions of interest, a card 
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vote was taken on Mr. Bevin’s proposal to instruct the General 
Council to help a policy having for its object the creation of a 
European public opinion in favour of Europe becoming an 
economic entity. The only opposition to this proposal was made 
on the ground that it was against international unity in the wider 
sense, but no one suggested as an amendment that the British 
Empire should be made one economic unit. Possibly such an 
amendment would have smacked of Imperialism. 

Congress then considered, in private session, a proposal for a 
levy of one shilling on the membership of affiliated unions in order 
to finance a northern edition of the Daily Herald ; after discussion 
the resolution was withdrawn. 

On Friday, September 9, several questions of minor im- 
portance were dealt with prior to the principal item on the 
agenda : the Trade Disputes Act. A resolution condemning the 
Act was moved by Mr. A. B. Swales for the General Council and 
seconded by Mr. Clynes. It has been noticeable throughout how 
much more bitter the politicians are than the pure trade unionists ; 
this is, of course, due to the fact that the politicians (7.e., the 
Parliamentary Labour Party) are dependent upon the unions for 
financial support, and the legislation on the political levy simply 
stinks in their nostrils, though probably the majority of trade 
union members—and their wives—regard it as a relief measure 
from unwelcome extortion. Mr. Clynes openly advocated 
resistance to the law, but used a two-edged argument when he 
said : 
We have opposed the Act because the condition which distinguishes a 
free man from a slave is the right of the free man to sell or withhold his 
labour as he pleases. 


This is precisely one of the most important reasons for passing 
the Act : to emancipate the working man from the tyranny of his 
union, which absolutely refuses to accord him any liberty ‘ to sell 
or withhold his labour as he chooses.’ 

Mr. Clynes came down to the real point at issue when he 
concluded that the best answer they could make to the section 
dealing with the political levy ‘ would be to raise the contribution 
for their political purposes, in order to make good for what might 
be a less number of contributions under the new system.’ 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

A further resolution, particularly condemning clause 5, which 
excludes Civil Service unions from affiliation to the Congress, was 
moved by Mr. Bowen (Secretary of the Postal Workers’ Union) 
and carried unanimously. 

The non-political unions were attacked by Mr. Jagger (Distri- 
butive Workers), who moved that Congress should discourage in 
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every possible way the formation of new trade unions, and should 

refuse to allow the affiliation of any trade union composed of 
members who had broken away from an existing union affiliated 
to Congress. He said the object of the motion was to make it 
more difficult for unions such as company unions and ‘ Spencer’ 
unions to get into the Congress. Mr. Cook seconded, and the 
motion was agreed to. 

This was the prelude to a more determined attack on the 
Seamen’s Union, which Mr. Tomkins (Furnishing Trades) and 
Mr. Pollitt (Boilermakers) wanted to expel, and to form an 
emergency section of the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
in order to organise the seamen on.a trade union basis under the 
control of the General Council. 

Mr. Citrine, speaking for the General Council, added greatly 
to the reputation which he has made for himself as Secretary of 
the Council by the manner in which he handled this difficult 
question. The animosity of the left wing and communistic 
elements towards Mr. Havelock Wilson’s National Seamen’s 
Union has intensified in venom since his great fight against the 
Minority Movement, which tried to destroy it; and the active 
work of the Industrial Peace Union and the loan of 10,000/. by 
the Seamen’s Union to Mr. Spencer’s non-political Miners’ Union 
have brought this animosity to a white heat. Mr. Citrine dealt 
firmly with the situation raised by Mr. Cook in demanding a 
suspension of the standing orders, and for the moment the 
question was shelved, but only to be renewed in another aspect 
on the following day. 

On Saturday, the last day of the Congress, the ‘ New Spirit in 
Industry’ was the main topic for discussion. Mr. Johnson 
(Furnishing Trades) moved a resolution in condemnation of the 
propaganda for industrial peace which, 


while accepting the inevitability of negotiations between employers and 
employed under the capitalist system, nevertheless affirms that the 
workers should not rely on any ‘new spirit’ in industry, but on the 
consolidation and improvement of the trade union movement itself. .. . 
The Congress therefore condemns all ‘ industrial peace’ arrangements 
having as their basis the indefinite continuance of capitalism and wage 
slavery. 


The mover of the resolution at once plunged into an attack on 
Mr. Havelock Wilson, and declared that ‘ any trade union leader 
who lent himself to such a policy [#.e., industrial peace] was a 
Judas to his class.’ 

Mr. Cook seconded the resolution, and made a venomous attack 
on the Scottish miners’ leaders for coming to terms with the 
owners. 
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An amendment was moved by Mr. Bailey (Weavers’ Associa- 
tion) to omit all those parts which condemned industrial peace. 
This was seconded by Mr. Beard (Workers’ Union), who aptly 
remarked : ‘ Any fool can start a strike, but it takes a little bit of 
common-sense, and sometimes of courage, to settle one.’ 

Mr. Ben Turner (Textile Operatives) then made the great 
speech of the day, opposing both the resolution and the amend- 
ment. He said he was going to work for industrial peace as long 
as he lived ; he was all for the new spirit in industry, and objected 
to the ‘constant nagging against our own people: it is our 
business to have comradeship and fellowship.’ The whole speech 
was inspired by the desire ‘ to lead our people towards a sober, 
steady, upright, and successful life, not alone financially, but 
spiritually and socially.’ Truly a great speech, which will inspire 
millions. 

Mr. Robert Smillie, who was received with loud and prolonged 
cheers, appealed for more toleration in their movement; he 
characterised Mr. Cook’s remark about the Scottish mining 
leaders as ‘ a lying statement,’ which caused interruptions on the 
part of Mr. Cook and some of his friends, and a sarcastic remark 
from Mr. Bevin addressed to the interrupters : ‘ A lot of mud has 
been thrown all the week, and now you cannot take your gruel, 
you are a lot of cowards.’ 

Mr. Smillie resumed, saying that he had been willing at all 
times either to negotiate on a claim put forward by the men or 
to face a claim put forward by the employers. There ought 
never to be a stoppage by their people in any industry so long as 
they could secure fair terms by negotiation ; he would prefer to 
see that course taken rather than that hunger and starvation 
should be imposed on their womenfolk by a strike. 

The ‘ previous question ’ was then moved and carried by a large 
majority, the resolution and amendment being lost. 

Thus ended the most eventful Congress, in a certain sense, 
which has been held since the war. Almost for the first time in 
its history, Congress was soberly realist. Without passing any 
formal resolution to bring about effective co-operation in industry, 
an atmosphere of goodwill towards peace was created by the 
President and the Secretary as officials, and notably emphasised 
by Mr. Ben Turner, of the General Council. Congress showed a 
marked sympathy with the lead thus given, and nothing but 
impatience with the noisy minority of wreckers. Minority move- 
ments and communistic affiliations have been definitely ruled 
out by an immense majority. Class war, militant action, and the 
policy of overthrowing capitalism have been completely and 
emphatically discredited. 

It seems quite clear that if the President had been able to 
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have a free hand, he would have given a decisive lead towards 
some constructive proposal for co-operation in industry, but this 
would not have suited the Parliamentary Labour Party, which 
cannot afford to admit that any good thing can come out of Mr. 
Baldwin, and therefore could not agree to the President even 
appearing to take his cue from the Prime Minister’s invitation to 
‘seek peace and ensue it.’ 

Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Clynes and Mr. Thomas were mote con- 
cerned with the fate of their party at the polls than with any 
constructive proposals for promoting the prosperity of industry 
and improving the lot of the working-men members of trade 
unions ; and they accordingly had their fling, but they did not 
enhance their reputation for political wisdom or sincerity of 
purpose. The Parliamentary Labour Party will clearly be the 
principal obstacle in the immediate future to a good under- 
standing between the Government and the trade unions, and 
between Capital and Labour. 

F. G. STONE. 





THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM AND ITS 
SOLUTION 


One of the effects of the war was to arouse the interest of the 
nation in the position of agriculture. For at least three genera- 
tions the vast majority of the people, engrossed in commerce and 
industry and content that their food supplies were assured in any 
circumstances, regarded agriculture as a kind of ‘ side-show’ 
which provided a somewhat squalid occupation for those who had 
the singular taste to like that sort of life, or were not talented 
enough to engage successfully in any other pursuit. In the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century the lamentations of distressed 
farmers, caught in the meshes of new economic conditions, reached 
the Press and were the subject of much talk and some action in 
Parliament, but the general public remained indifferent. Reports 
of agricultural depression were airily dismissed with the remark 
that ‘ farmers are always grumbling.’ 

In the first decade of the present century agriculture gradually 
recovered from the crisis of the nineties. Farmers recognised that 
they had to make the best of things under new conditions, and 
realised that they must do so without any sympathy from the 
rest of the community. 

During the war the nation awoke to the importance of agri- 
culture. It did not doso immediately. Indeed, at first it appeared 
that enemy action was not likely to cause serious anxiety about 
our oversea food supplies. The loss of shipping was less than had 
been expected, and rates of insurance against risk of capture or 
destruction were low. It seemed that the confidence expressed 
by the Royal Commission on Food Supplies in Time of War in the 
ability of the Navy to safeguard the trade routes was justified. 
But at that time neither the Commission nor the Admiralty fore- 
saw the submarine and its potential development. Losses by its 
agency rapidly increased, and in 1916 no less than 2,306,000 gross 
tons of merchant shipping were sunk, of which more than half 
were British. It is true that shipbuilding proceeded apace, 
especially in the United States and Japan, and even Great Britain, 
with all her other preoccupations, launched 608,000 tons in 1916. 
But for many months losses heavily over-balanced replacements, 
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and the outlook from February to April 1917 especially was 
disturbing. Germany opened her intensive submarine campaign 
on February 1, 1917, and the destruction of shipping reached its 
maximum in the following April with a total loss during the 
month of 886,616 gross tons, of which five-eighths were British. 
Thereafter the Navy began to get the upper hand and the rate of 
destruction declined, although it was not until July 1918 that it 
fell below the rate of replacement. 

Here I may be pardoned a digression. Writers on this phase 
of the war usually suggest that the intensive submarine campaign 
came ‘ within an ace of success.’ Most Englishmen think it was 
a crime, and probably most Germans now realise it was a blunder. 
But if it is recorded in history that it nearly succeeded, it is to be 
feared that in any future war (which God forbid) no scruples 
would prevent an enemy from trying again the same method. 
As a matter of fact it did not come within measurable distance 
of success. There were three objects which the unrestricted sub- 
marine campaign might have attained, either one of which would 
have probably led to the victory of Germany. One was to cut 
our cross-Channel line of communications, the second was to 
prevent American troops from reaching France, and the third 
was to starve Great Britain. Any attempts to achieve the first 
two objects utterly failed. Not a single American soldier was lost 
in transit, and our daily cross-Channel ‘service continued un- 
interruptedly. Much shipping was sunk, but the net result is 
summed up in the fact that the gross tonnage of the world’s 
merchant shipping was 49,000,000 tons in July 1914 and 51,000,000 
tons in July 1919. But, it is urged, this may be true, but the third 
object, the starvation of Great Britain, was very nearly accom- 
plished. Before accepting this popular belief the careful historian 
will be well advised to examine the facts. That the menace— 
at first wholly incalculable—to shipping called for the most rigid 
economy in its use was obvious, and every cargo which could be 
dispensed with was an effective contribution to the military 
effort. To secure economy it was imperative to convince the 
public that their food supplies were in danger and thus enlist 
their co-operation. Wheat, in the popular view, represented food 
supplies. It would be, of course, absurd to say that there was no 
risk of a scarcity of wheat, but it can be affirmed that the sub- 
marines never succeeded in bringing us near an actual shortage. 
When Lord Devonport became Food Controller he grasped the 
fact that the real protection against the risk of shortage was an 
adequate stock of wheat in the country. This, indeed, had been 
the aim of the Government from the beginning of the war, but 
Lord Devonport urged that the reserves should be raised to six 
months’ supply. The attempt to realise this ideal implied the 
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importation of large quantities over and above current require- 
ments, and involved great difficulties not only in securing ship- 
ping, but also in finding sufficient wheat available and arranging 
for its purchase. But throughout the early months of 1917, when 
the submarine attack was at its worst, steady progress was made 
in increasing our reserves, so that the stocks of wheat and flour in 
the United Kingdom, which amounted (including such of the 
home crop as was unconsumed) to 1,815,000 tons on January 1, 
were increased to 3,290,000 tons by the following September. 
Not only, therefore, did’ the Germans fail to interfere with our 
daily bread, but they did not prevent us from substantially in- 
creasing our reserves. Yet this is described as ‘ nearly achieving ’ 
the object of reducing us to starvation and surrender. I wrote 
something to this effect in 1919, when the facts were fresh in 
mind, but observed ‘ An adequate survey of the wide field sug- 
gested by the title of this book } must await fuller knowledge and 
more quiet times.’ There is, however, no reason for perpetuating 
the mischievous legend that the submarine campaign of 1917 
came near success. 

Nevertheless the country was aroused to a sense of peril. But 
food cannot be produced in a hurry, however urgent the demand. 
The Government launched a vigorous food production campaign. 
By persuasion, inducement, and compulsion about a million acres 
were diverted from grass to arable cultivation in time to produce 
crops in the autumn of 1917, and ‘ the increase in wheat, barley, 
oats, and in potatoes on agricultural land was, as compared 
with 1916, four million tons.’* Of the normal food-stufis the 
home supply of wheat was increased by about the equivalent of 
a week’s consumption, and although the potato crop was greater 
by three million tons than the exceptionally short crop of the 
previous year, it represented only a million tons more than an 
average. 

The continued need for economising shipping prolonged the 
food crisis after the war had ended and the submarine had dis- 
appeared entirely, but with the cessation of rationing the interest 
of the public in food production rapidly waned. 

The war left farmers as a class in a better financial position 
than they had been for about forty years. They had not ‘ pro- 
fiteered,’ but they had made substantial profits. On the other 
hand, landowners, as a class, not having raised rents during the 
war, had to face the post-war difficulties and the crushing burden 
of taxation with reduced financial resources. Two results fol- 
lowed. A wholly unreasonable boom in land values enabled many 
landowners to rehabilitate themselves by selling their estates, and 


1 Food Supplies in Peace and War (Longmans). 
® Lord Ernle in Farming Past and Present. 
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induced many farmers to purchase their holdings. The situation 
was artificial and transitory, and the net effect on agriculture was 
that the number of ‘ yeomen’ occupying their own land was 
doubled, but in the majority of cases they were so much crippled 
by the purchase of their holdings that they were worse off than when 
they were tenants. They were not silent about their misfortunes, 
and they were joined in their lamentations by farmers generally, 
all of whom felt, in greater or less degree, the pressure of the 
‘slump ’ which threw all trade and industry into serious trouble. 
Meanwhile the general public, engrossed with its own tribulations, 
reverted to the old attitude of indifference. 

It was in these circumstances and in that atmosphere that 
the problem of post-war agriculture presented itself. Successive 
Governments attempted to deal with it, or with certain parts of 
it. If their success was qualified, their assiduity is unquestionable. 
In the Year-book of the National Farmers’ Union, under the head- 
ing ‘ Legislation affecting Agriculture,’ no less than fifty Acts of 
Parliament are enumerated as passed in 1920-26. In the sphere 
of administration there has been ever-increasing activity by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the county councils, and the various insti- 
tutions responsible for agricultural education and research. Yet 
with all this effort and expenditure farmers, through their repre- 
sentative organisations, bitterly complain of the parlous state of 
agriculture and the failure of the Government to mitigate their 
misfortunes. 

There are those who contend that all this parliamentary and 
official activity is misdirected, that what agriculture needs is to 
be left alone, ‘ to work out its own salvation.’ There are plausible 
arguments in favour of this view, but they are academic. It is 
wholly impracticable to repeal all the agricultural legislation of 
the past fifty years and return to the policy of laissez faire under 
which farming was carried on for about twenty years after the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. 

The agricultural problem as it presents itself to this generation 
is complex and novel. To the present writer, who has been closely 
associated with the politics and economics of agriculture for over 
forty years, it is interesting to note the reiteration of statements, 
arguments, and proposals all of which may be found on record in 
Blue-books and other publications in the eighties and nineties. 
Agriculturists and those who speak on their behalf have been 
voluble enough during the past decade, but seldom does a new 
idea emerge from the verbosity. But it is futile to consider the 
post-war agricultural problem on pre-war lines. 

In nothing more than in agricultural affairs is a knowledge of 
past history more illuminating in explanation of the present. 
Only by reference to history is it possible to understand how and 
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why things are as they are. But in considering the present posi- 
tion it is essential to drop preconceptions and to fix attention 
exclusively on the existing conditions and their probable develop- 
ment in the future. 

In attempting to view the position steadily and view it whole 
the first step is to grasp facts clearly. These fall into two cate- 
gories—economic and political. The economic facts can be made 
intelligible only by comparison. It will be convenient to take the 
year 1913 as representing pre-war economic conditions. The use 
made of the agricultural land of England and Wales can most 
concisely be shown by the official statistics, of which the following 
is a summary : 

1927. 1913. 
1000 acres. 1000 acres, 

Total acreage under all crops and 

grass . . ‘ . - 25,589 27,129 
Arable land . ‘ ° - 10,310 11,058 
Permanent grass. ° - 15,279 16,071 
Wheat . , : ‘ - 1,636 1,701 
Barley . ‘ a , : ta 1,559 
Oats ‘ , eee . <,9a0 1,975 
Potatoes . ‘ ‘ : . 514 442 
Sugar beet ‘ ; ; ‘ 222 — 
Clover and rotation grasses . 2,460 2,496 


The most significant fact revealed by this comparison is the 
reduction by one and a half million acres of the area described as 
under crops and grass. This represents the land really used for 
agriculture, or, in other words, ‘ farmed.’ It is true that there is 
an additional area of what was in the earlier returns described as 
‘mountain and heath land used for grazing’ and is now termed 
‘rough grazing,’ and some of the farmed land lost is accounted for 
under this heading. But apart from changes in definition which 
affect the comparability of the figures for different dates, the pro- 
ductivity of this rather-vague area is small and may almost be 
regarded as negligible. . The area of farmed land is a definite 
fact, and to this the figures for crops and live-stock can most 
conveniently be related. 

The continual contraction of the area utilised for agriculture 
is a fact to which curiously little attention is given. It is of far 
greater importance to the nation than changes in the acreage of 
particular crops or than the reduction of arable cultivation, yet 
it is seldom mentioned by those who comment on the agricultural 
returns, 

What are the salient figures of English agriculture as indicated 
by the figures above quoted? They show that at the present 
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time two-fifths (40-3 per cent.) of the farmed land is under the 
plough, that slightly more than 43 per cent. of the arable land is 
devoted to the three chief corn crops, and nearly 24 per cent. is 
under clover and rotation grasses. It is clear that there is a good 
deal of diversified cropping on the arable land. 

In 1913 the figures show that nearly 41 per cent. of the farmed 
land was under the plough, that a little more than 47 per cent. 
of the arable land was under wheat, barley and oats, and nearly 
23 per cent. under clover and rotation grasses. 

There is here no evidence of any radical change in the system 
of farming, which is to-day substantially the same as before the 
war. 

The live-stock returns at the two dates may be summarised 


thus : 
1927. 1913. 
No. No. 
(thousands). (thousands). 


Cows and heifers . - 89or 2,264 
Other cattle . . - 3,484 3,453 
Total cattle : - 6,275 5,717 


Breeding ewes . ; - 6,959 6,699 
Other sheep . ‘ - IO,III 10,431 


Total sheep > - 17,070 17,130 


Pigs ‘ , j - 2,687 2,102 
Horses . ; . - 41,077 1,141 


‘In these figures there is again no evidence of any material 
change. Live-stock on farms have increased on the whole not- 
withstanding the reduction of the agricultural area. The most 
striking increase is that of cows and heifers, which suggests the 
growing importance of dairy husbandry. Although the total 
number of sheep is slightly less than in 1913, the increase of breed- 
ing ewes denotes an augmentation of the flocks. 

The present position of agriculture and its main features are 
admirably described, so far as they can be revealed by statistical 
inquiries, in the Report on the Agricultural Output of England 
and Wales (Cmd. 2815), recently issued by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries. The inquiries were made in 1925, but the 
facts substantially represent the situation to-day. The Report 
contains much valuable information, including interesting com- 
parisons by which the development of English farming during the 
past fifty years can be traced. The scope and diversity of agri- 
culture are shown by the summary of the value of products of 
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different kinds which are either marketed or consumed by the 
producers and their families : 


4 
Live-stock products : (thousands). 
Meat . ‘ 4 a. Jpgee 
Milk and dairy produce . ‘ - 57,600 
Poultry and eggs . . ‘ . 15,080 
Wool . . ‘ ‘ ‘ > 3,000 
Horses . ' y ; ‘ ' 1,250 


Total live-stock . . , . 154,650 


Farm crops : 
Wheat . ‘ ; : ‘ - 12,070 
Other corn . : ‘ P . 12,020 
Potatoes . : ‘ ‘ . 11,830 
Sugar beet . y j j : 1,160 


Hops . ‘ ‘ . 3,370 
Hay and other farm crops ‘ : 5,600 


Total farm crops ‘ é - 46,050 


Fruit, vegetables, and oe 
Fruit . , ‘ , ‘ 9,720 
Vegetables . , " 8,400 
Flowers and glasshouse produce i 6,510 


Total fruit, vegetables, and flowers 24,630 


Total (live-stock, crops, fruit, etc.) 225,330 


It is clear from these figures that to speak of English agricul- 
ture only in terms of corn-growing or even of arable cultivation 
gives a distorted view of its character. It is predominantly depen- 
dent on stock-breeding, and in a large degree the ordinary farm 
crops are subsidiary to animal husbandry. Live-stock, it will be 
observed, account for about 70 per cent. of the total output. The 
importance of what it has been customary to term ‘ minor’ pro- 
ducts or ‘ side-lines ’ is also demonstrated. If we include poultry 
and eggs in this category, they account for nearly 18 per cent. of 
the total output from agricultural land. 

Among the economic factors of the present state of agricul- 
ture prices, wages, and rents may be regarded as the most 
important. 

Although it is common among farmers to speak of ‘ low prices ’ 
as the root of their troubles, the term is, of course, relative, as 
prices of agricultural produce are nominally higher, owing to 
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the change in the ‘value of money, than at any other period 
(except during the war) for many years. According to the index 
number compiled by the Ministry of Agriculture, the general level 
of the prices of agricultural products in the cereal year 1925-26 
was 53 per cent. above the pre-war level.* The increase varied 
greatly for different products, ranging from 98 per cent. for fruit, 
81 per cent. for pigs, 78 per cent. for vegetables, 73 per cent. for 
cheese, 70 per cent. for milk, and 62 per cent. for wheat to 5 per 
cent. for hay, 14 per cent. for hops, and 20 per cent. for wool. 
Those commodities purchased by farmers which are a substantial 
element in the cost of production are relatively cheaper. The 
general increase above the pre-war level in the same year was 
for feeding-stuffs 28 per cent. and for fertilisers 13 per cent. 

In the Report of the Committee on Stabilisation of Agri- 
cultural Prices issued in 1925 by the Ministry of Agriculture 
(Economic Series, No. 2) a convenient summary was given of 
‘the relation of agricultural prices to the chief costs of pro- 
duction,’ expressed in the percentage of increase above the average 
of 1911-13. The calculation refers to 1923, but the figures sub- 
stantially represent the present position : 

Increase 
(per 
Agricultural prices é 
Wages 
Fertilisers . 
Feeding-stuffs 
Rent (say) . : . 3 
Railway transport (approx.) . 


These facts bearing on the economic position of agriculture 
do not, in themselves, reveal either any radical change in farming 
conditions or any extraordinary disturbance to account for the 
pessimistic statements which have been current since the post- 
war slump threw the whole nation into a sea of troubles. The 
economic tendency of farming clearly emerges—namely, an 
increasing reliance on live-stock and diversified farming, and a 
declining importance of corn-growing for market. 

On the political side developments have been more significant. 
English agriculture has become State-regulated and State-aided 
to a degree which would astonish, and probably appal, the leaders 
of the agricultural interest in the nineties, such as Clare Sewell 
Read, Albert Pell, Sir Massey Lopes, Sir Richard Paget, and 
others whose work is almost forgotten by the present generation 
of farmers, but who rendered devoted service in their day. 

Lord Irwin, in an oft-quoted speech made in December 1924, 


® Agricultural Statistics, 1926, vol. 61, part 2. 
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when, as Mr. Edward Wood, he occupied the position of Minister 
of Agriculture, stated that, ‘ taking a view of British agriculture 
that is not confined to this year, or to next year, there is something 
like a silent revolution in progress within its borders. We are, 
unless I mistake, witnessing in England the gradual disappearance 
of the old landowning class.’ 

In their significant’ book The Tenure of Agricultural Land, 
Messrs. Orwin and Peel, writing, as they say, with ‘ no political 
ends to serve,’ and with the authoritative detachment which their 
association with the Oxford Institute of Agricultural Economics 
connotes, assert: ‘ The trend of modern legislation has been to 
restrict the scope of the landlord as a director of farming enter- 
prise, and to reduce him, step by step, more nearly to the state 
of a mere receiver of rent.’ 

If these statements are true—and it would be easy to adduce 
conclusive evidence to substantiate them—they represent a 
profound change in the structure of the agricultural system. Of 
that system, evolved during long centuries from the manorial 
organisation, the landlord was the pivot. He kept effective 
control of his land and imposed such conditions on the farmers 
who occupied it as he thought wise. If he took an intelligent 
interest—as he often did—in the management of his estate, he 
adjusted these conditions to the capacity and character of his 
tenants, and encouraged, both by precept and example, improve- 
ments in farming and in live-stock. He insisted on the main- 
tenance of the fertility of the soil and prevented waste of its 
resources. No doubt he was animated by self-interest to protect 
his property, but the result was beneficial to the nation, whose 
supreme interest it is to preserve the productivity of its limited 
area of agricultural land. The landlord provided capital, often 
lavishly, on the equipment of farms and their upkeep, and he did 


. this on terms which were often much below the current rate of 


interest, being content to take the return for his money in other 
forms than cash—e.g., the amenities and privileges attached to 
his status. 

The alteration of the landlord’s position from that of director 
and leader to that of ‘ a mere receiver of rent ’ is the result mainly 
of political causes. Legislation has shorn him of the power of 
effective control over the land he lets and has given tenants 
statutory rights which, in effect, place on them the responsibility 
for the maintenance of the fertility of the soil and for putting it 
to the best use. At the same time economic pressure, aggravated 
by the heavy burden of taxation, has severely restricted the 
financial resources of landlords and reduced the possibility of 
obtaining a reasonable return on capital spent on the upkeep of 
farms, 
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It is sometimes said that questions of tenure are not relevant 
to a consideration of the agricultural problem of to-day. So far 
is this from the truth, that it is hardly too much to say that the 
terms on which farms are held by tenants and the drastic inter- 
vention of the State in defining and fixing them lie at the root of 
the problem. The landlord and tenant system as it flourished in 
the nineteenth century is as dead as Queen Anne, and to profess 
that this makes no difference in considering the present situation 
is to imitate the ostrich. 

While tenants have practically secured, by the action of the 
State, fixity of tenure and freedom of cultivation, they have to 
pay indirectly for these advantages by curtailment of the assist- 
ance, financial and otherwise, which, under the old system, they 
frequently obtained from landlords. 

It will not be disputed that, whatever may be the causes, there 
is a great reduction in the amount of capital regularly flowing 
into agriculture. The prominence given to State-devised schemes 
for providing farming capital indicates the existence of a deficiency 
and the drying up of the sources from whence it has hitherto 
been drawn. 

The State has not only determined the relations between 
landlords and tenants; it has also regulated the relations of 
farmers and farm-workers. In both cases it has abolished freedom 
of contract and has laid down the lines on which the contracts 
are to be made. Just as the landlord cannot at his discretion 
raise the rent of a tenant, so a farmer cannot reduce wages as 
he will. 

The operation of political and economic forces has created an 
agricultural problem of which it is the duty of the present genera- 
tion to find a solution. In other words, the State, having gone so 
far in regulating, as well as, with certain reservations, assisting, 
agriculture without apparently any definite idea whither the 
action it has taken is leading, needs a considered policy adapted 
to the new conditions. 

The post-war problem has never been more clearly or authori- 
tatively stated than in the well-known Report of the Agricultural 
Policy Committee (Cmd. 9079). The recommendations of that 
Committee were substantially embodied in the Agricultura’ Act, 
and the speedy repeal of that ill-fated measure has vetoed the 
plan which the Committee proposed for dealing with the situa- 
tion. But their analysis of the problem and the main objects 
which any solution of it must attempt to achieve remain on record 
and are in no way affected by the failure to adopt their particular 
plan. The following extracts fairly represent their view of the 
agricultural position and the aims of a new agricultural policy. It 
must be borne in mind that the Report was written in January 
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1917, before the ‘ silent revolution ’ to which Lord Irwin referred 
in 1924 had so seriously aggravated the situation : 


There is much excellent estate management and much high farming 
in the United Kingdom to-day, but there is also much slack estate manage- 
ment and bad farming, or management and farming which, while profitable 
to the persons interested, do not take national requirements as to food 
production into account. . . . The causes of bad estate management and 
farming are lack of suitable education or of capital (often found in com- 
bination) on the part of the-landowners and farmers, the personal equation 
of character, the excessive encouragement of game, the acquisition of land 
for the sake only of its amenities, and the conviction that the State has no 
interest in the treatment of agricultural land and that it is the concern only 
of the individuals dependent upon it. 

The general average of farming must be steadily and continuously 
raised throughout the United Kingdom; the grass land and the arable 
land alike must be more intensively cultivated ; the improvement of live- 
stock, for which landowners and farmers have done so much even through 
the years of acute depression, must be progressive ; much grass land must 
be reconverted into arable ; the sugar beet industry and the manufacture 
of potato products can be introduced into British agriculture to its great 
advantage ; estates must be managed with a single eye to maximum 
production, capital must be attracted to the industrial equipment and 
improvement of the land and to the operations of intensive farming ; 
agricultural labourers must be provided with an adequate supply of good 
cottages ; small holdings both of owners and occupiers must be fostered 
to provide a ‘ ladder ’ for the agricultural labourer and for the demobilised 
sailors and soldiers; the organisation of agriculture must be developed ; 
the country must be permeated with a complete system of agricultural 
education ; the status of the Department of Agriculture must be improved 
and their powers enlarged and reinforced by association with existing 
agricultural and administrative bodies, both national and local... . 

The State must, in short, take every means in its power to give con- 
fidence and a sense of stability to landowners, farmers and agricultural 
labourers. . . . The standard set before their eyes should be the highest— 
not to be content till the whole soil of the United Kingdom is producing 
the greatest possible return of food-stuffs or of timber. It must be clearly 
understood that henceforth bad farming is a danger to the State, and that 
the waste of good land on game or games is inconsistent with patriotism. 


The Committee suggested that this list of categorical impera- 
tives would materialise, not at once, but ultimately, by the 
adoption of three methods—an appeal to ‘ the highest instincts 
of patriotism ’ of the agricultural community, the establishment 
of guaranteed prices for growers of wheat and oats, and the com- 
pulsion of those who control agricultural land if it is not culti- 
vated in accordance with ‘the approved practice of the best 
agriculture.’ 

Some progress has been made during the past ten years in 
realising the objects which the Committee desiderated. Sugar 
beet cultivation has been subsidised, and 222,000 acres are now 
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devoted to this crop at a cost to the Exchequer, up to the present 
time, of 4,500,000/, Further facilities for the acquisition of small 
holdings have been provided by statute, and the settlement of 
ex-service men on the land was vigorously undertaken, although 
with qualified success. The system of agricultural education has 
been widely extended, and the powers and functions of the Agri- 
cultural Department have been much increased. 

It is an indication of a general sense of the need for a new 
agricultural policy adapted to the present conditions that the 
three political parties have each formulated detailed proposals to 
meet the requirements of the situation. Each, of course, is 
severely criticised by the other two, but it will be found on 
examination that there is a good deal in common between the 
three. As is well known, Mr. Baldwin during the last General 
Election indicated his intention, if returned to power, of conven- 
ing a conference of representatives of the three political parties in 
the hope of arriving at an agreed policy. As no public action was 
taken to carry out this intention, it may be assumed that it was 
found to be impracticable. At any rate, the opportunity, if it 
existed, was missed. None of the parties in 1924 had a definite 
agricultural policy, but each is now committed to certain explicit 
propositions which preclude their accredited representatives from 
entering a conference room with open minds. The Government 
attempted to convene a conference of representatives of the 
organisations of the three agricultural classes, but this also proved 
to be impracticable. 

I said above that in the policies of the three parties there is 
much in common, and in so saying I do not allude only to such 
non-controversial questions as the encouragement of education 
and research, the extension of co-operation, or the prevention 
of diseases in animals and plants. It is remarkable that three 
serious issues which sharply divided opinion have now become, in 
principle, uncontentious. They were—(1) protective duties and 
subsidies ; (2) State aid to and regulation of agriculture ; and 
(3) public ownership of agricultural land. No responsible person 
now advocates protection or subsidies for agriculture as a general 
policy. The interposition of the State either by legislation or 
administration now permeates agricultural affairs. The ownership 
of agricultural land, and its management as landlords, by elected 
public authorities is accepted by all parties. 

On these three main issues there is no principle left to fight 
about. There is wide difference of opinion about the application 
of the principles of State regulation and public landlordism, but a 
reversion to laissez faire and private land ownership as sacred and 
inviolate principles is outside the range of discussion. 

In these circumstances it is reasonable to think that the 
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agricultural problem has been simplified and its solution by 
general consent brought within the range of practical politics. 

It is necessary to stress the fact that the problem is not 
purely, or indeed primarily, economic. Farmers naturally con- 
sider that the only question is ‘ How to make farming more profit- 
able.’ This is the problem for each individual farmer. It is 
beyond both the power and the function of the State to ensure 
profits ; the most it can do is to render the conditions, in so far 
as they can be affected by political action, favourable to successful 
enterprise. History furnishes many examples of the failure of 
the State, with the best intentions, to make farming profitable. 
In 1815 the most drastic of the Corn Laws, which prohibited the 
importation of wheat until the price reached 80s. per quarter (with 
a concession to Canada allowing importation at 67s.), failed 
to make farming profitable. After seven years of this extreme 
protection the House of Commons appointed a Committee ‘ to 
inquire into the causes of the depressed state of agriculture,’ and 
Byron wrote : 


Lately there have been no rents at all, 
And ‘ gentlemen ’ are in a piteous plight, 

And ‘ farmers ’ can’t raise Ceres from her fall : 
She fell with Buonaparte—What strange thoughts 
Arise, when we see emperors fall with oats. 


The agricultural problem as it concerns the community is 
political and sociological, involving much more than the interests 
of a class, important as those interests and that class may be. 
Crudely stated, its solution depends on devising practicable 
measures which will ensure that the whole of the land suitable and 
available for agricultural use is fully utilised, that waste of the 
most precious national asset, the land, is prevented, that economic 
conditions (so far as the State can influence them) are stabilised, 
that the opportunity of occupying agricultural land is more widely 
opened, that the distribution and marketing of farm products are 
better organised, that the economic status of farm workers is raised, 
and that the relation of rents and wages to output is placed on an 
equitably adjustable basis. 

It is obvious that effective measures to attain these or similar 
objects imply legislation which, while not, as pointed out 
above, establishing new principles, would carry their applica- 
tion along unfamiliar and, as some would think, dangerous 
paths. Not only might an extension of that coercion of indi- 
viduals which the Agricultural Policy Committee advocated be 
found necessary, but it might even be found desirable to imitate 
the example of some other countries and place a limit to the area 
of agricultural land under the control of any one individual. 
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To devise practicable and effective measures for solving the 
agricultural problem as thus outlined is no easy task. But it is 
not beyond the capacity of men who will approach it without 
prejudice or preconception, with a sincere desire to find a solu- 
tion which will fairly and justly meet present conditions and 
requirements. For such a task a Commission appointed by the 
Government and constituted on somewhat similar lines to the 
Committee above mentioned is required. That Committee was 
composed of men who-personally commanded the confidence not 
only of the agricultural community but of the public generally, 
among them being Lord Selborne, Lord Bledisloe, the late Lord 
Ailwyn, Lord Ernle, and Mr. E. G. Strutt. They were all repre- 
sentative men, although none of them formally ‘ represented ’ 
anyone but himself. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that if a Commission such as 
is suggested, charged with the duty of finding a solution to the 
agricultural problem, were composed in whole or in part of the 
formal representatives of organisations, political or agricultural, 
it would be certain to fail. Representatives of organisations, 
acting in that capacity, deliberate in fetters. They are bound to 
have regard at every stage to the views to which their organisa- 
tions are committed, and they cannot therefore approach with an 
open mind the consideration of the questions referred to them. 

The Government, acting in the name of the Crown, should 
invite, say, a dozen men, representative, in the wide sense, of all 
the interests concerned, and personally commanding the confidence 
of the community in their sincerity, open-mindedness, and impar- 
tiality. The nation is fortunate in possessing a large reserve of 
such men. Obviously the ‘ interests concerned’ are many and 
wide. The members should include individuals who are thoroughly 
conversant with the circumstances and opinions of each of the 
agricultural classes and of the political parties, and it should also 
comprise public men who would approach the subject solely from 
the national standpoint. 

The recommendations or suggestions of such a Commission 
would be authoritative, but they would ultimately stand or fall 
precisely in so far as they won the concurrence of public opinion 
as a reasonable solution of the problem. 

In this way, and, other means having failed, only in this way, 
is there hope of finding a solution of the agricultural problem 
which will endure. The alternative is to leave English agricul- 
ture to be the shuttlecock of politics and the lines of its future 
development to be determined by the chances and changes of 


general elections, 
Henry Rew. 





FASCISM IN ITS RELATION TO FREEDOM 


In a spot sacred to English memories a small group of persons of 
various nationalities was lately assembled, and the matter of 
their discussion was the ever-recurring problem of liberty : What 
is the liberty essential to man as a being endowed with mind and 
will? What is the state of the present world in relation to that 
essential liberty ? 

As may readily be supposed, one of the subjects under dis- 
cussion at the Abbey of Pontigny was Fascism—Italian Fascism ; 
but the following pages were not the result of this conference 
alone, but also of a visit to Italy, where the writer became deeply 
interested in the opposing views on the subject.? 

The objections to Fascism are so obvious to anyone educated 
according to Liberal traditions that it seems hardly worth while to 
enumerate them, yet they cannot be fitly omitted from any serious 
examination of the question, the more so as there are facile 
imitations of the system in our own and other countries which 
could hardly exist if their advocates realised certain political 
consequences of that system. 

Let us enumerate some of them forthwith. We have, first, 
the suppression of that hard-earned liberty, the liberty of the 
Press—a very real suppression, for it is not only extreme expres- 
sion of subversive or immoral opinions that is in question, but 
even the most moderate and reasoned criticism of the prevailing 
system. 

We have also the suppression of freedom of speech, not only 
public speech, but even private speech in public places. One could 
not render one’s Italian friends a worse service than by uttering 
unfavourable opinions of Fascism in restaurants or elsewhere, 
and one cannot but be conscious of a pervasive element of fear. 

There is also the restriction of movement—the grave difficulty 
for Italians to obtain passports, even when they are well disposed 
to the existing Government. 

There is, likewise, a considerable political pressure exercised 
on education, and on the training of the young. 


1 This contribution to the discussions at Pontigny was purely personal, each 
speaker being responsible for his or her own theme. 
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We have also that excessive element of adulation in regard to 
the chief personality of the State—an adulation of which he may, 
perhaps, be the victim rather than the cause, but which is dis- 
tinctly repugnant to Liberal traditions of personal dignity. 

E pur si muove—Fascism lives and moves, and, to all appear- 
ance, prospers. Fascism is supported by a huge mass of enthu- 
siastic opinion ; Italy has turned from the republican traditions 
of a Mazzini, from the Liberal traditions of a Cavour, and has 
adopted, with guasi-unanimity, the Fascist system of Mussolini. 

“I am not mad, most noble Festus’: in such words Italy 
would reply to a like accusation. She is surely not accepting so 
great a sacrifice for no purpose whatsoever, and the only sound 
criticism of any system is that of a critic who understands and 
learns even while he judges. Fascism implies a sacrifice of free- 
dom. What else does it imply? What are the compensations, 
and what its possible outcome, even in relation to freedom ? 

I should like first to make a couple of preliminary obser- 
vations. 

1. It is too readily assumed, in talking of liberty, that its 
chief obstacle consists in the tyranny of men or institutions ; 
that all men desire freedom, but that the majority are deprived 
of it by the ambition of a few, or the oppressive force of power 
and precedent. 

But this is a superficial view of the question. The greatest 

impediment to liberty is not the wish of a few to dominate, but 
the tendency of the crowd to obey, to evade responsibility, to 
seek, not only direction, but even compulsion, in the conduct of 
their lives. 
_ I think the great liberators of human history, from Judas 
Maccabzus onwards, would confirm this view, and would confess 
that the apathy of the tyrannised had been a greater obstacle to 
their end than the ambition of the tyrant. 

And how has this tendency to the easier paths of acquiescence 
and submission been counteracted save by the substitution of 
another form of subjection in the place of the existing tyranny ? 
—a healthier form, we must hope; a form more conducive to 
individual welfare, but a form which often consists in almost 
blind abandonment to a man or an association. 

Born free—everywhere in chains ; the first words express the 
classic error on the subject, for had man been born free he would 
not have submitted so persistently to his fetters. To strike them 
off is not to make him free ; he has yet to develop the personal 
qualities of freedom, and not simply to pass from one form of 
compulsion to another. 

This is a consideration which should be the prelude to any 
examination of certain new forms of political life which are before 
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us at present, whether it be given us (as it has not been given to 
many) to make a serious investigation of Bolshevism on the soil 
to which it is indigenous, or whether we are dealing with that other 
political manifestation, at once like, and so unlike, to Bolshevism 
as is Italian Fascism. 

We must not prejudice such a study by a too facile conception 
of liberty, that liberty which sometimes thrives in circumstances 
apparently most unfavourable, and perishes where she encounters 
fewest obstacles. 

I speak under correction, but I should suggest that the two 
great contrary political systems of our post-war age are unique in 
so far as they have made a popular appeal without even claiming 
to set forth a new and more comprehensive chart of personal 
liberty, and have won to themselves an overwhelming measure 
of popular adhesion without doing so. 

Bolshevism has, I presume, gained the adherence of the 
peasant class by affording them new and better conditions of 
livelihood, but it has not preached the rights of the individual ; 
Fascism has not even won its way by the bestowal of material 
advantages. It has promised neither freedom nor wealth ; it has 
not been inspired by any belief in the general love for liberty, 
but has made a direct appeal to the contrary inclination for 
obedience. 

2. Personal liberty is consistent with personal sacrifice to a 
greater entity. The Church, for instance, conceived according to 
the highest spiritual ideal, demands individual sacrifice, although 
she also proclaims the supreme value of the individual soul. 

We may, by a high exercise of personal liberty, renounce the 
right of personal choice in many matters ; and the vital question 
is just as to whether that sacrifice will be for life or for death, will 
result in an increase, or a diminution, of the personality. 

We come next to the origin of Fascism. 

1. It is hardly necessary to insist on its first and compelling 
cause, which was the danger of Communism in its most violent 
and anarchic character—a danger which still modifies the opposi- 
tion of even the most determined anti-Fascists. 

2. A much more interesting and instructive cause of the rise of 
Fascism was the failure of Liberalism. Had Italy been truly free, 
Fascism could never have arisen. 

We, in our country, have lived so long under the parliamentary 
system that we have come to regard it as the only one under which 
political liberty can be secured. Even were this true of our own 
country it might not be true of others. Be it noted, for one thing, 
that the party system has proved itself to be an almost inevitable 
corollary of the parliamentary system, though it has much less 
obvious advantages than the latter. In Italy that party system 
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had run amuck and the country was passed from hand to hand 
like a champion cup. 

Not that Italy is incapable of producing Liberal statesmen ; 
for there was surely never a greater one than Camillo Cavour, 
His job demanded strength as much as ever did that of Mussolini, 
yet, speaking of parliamentary institutions, he said : 

Parliamentary government has its drawbacks, like every other form of 
government ; but itis the best. I may be irritated, at times, by opposition, 
I may be impetuous in my resistance, but when I reflect I am glad to have 
to endure it, because it forces me to explain my ideas better and to re- 
double my efforts to convince public opinion. A Minister who is absolute 
commands; a constitutional Minister has to persuade. . . . Believe me, 
the worst Chamber conceivable is better than an anti-Chamber.* 


Yet Liberalism may fail to satisfy all classes of mankind ; it 
may even, with all its love of liberty, fail to free them. The 
laisser-aller doctrine has not saved men from industrial slavery ; 
the party system has not secured conditions of fairness and 
equality. Fascist violence was a response to Communism, but 
the Fascist system was a response to the failure of Liberalism. 

The night of January—1923, exclaims Mussolini in one of his 
grandiloquent speeches, during which the Fascist militia was 
created, signed the death-warrant of the old democratic Liberal State, 
with its constitutional game of passing the government of the nation 
from one party to another. 

In fact, what is more irritating than sober judgment to angry 
men, and what power has it to control them unless backed by the 
policeman’s truncheon ? 

Had the Liberal Governments that preceded Fascism in Italy 
really given the liberty they professed or aimed at, Fascism could 
not have arisen. But freedom is the hardest thing to give because 
it is the hardest thing to possess. Fascism came forward boldly 
with another gift in its hand—the gift, not of freedom, but of 
security, not of variety, but of unity ; the gift was accepted, and 
then the process followed, and men found themselves parts of a 
new condition of things and members of a new State. 

And Fascism is, in truth, a new thing—a new appearance in 
the political history of mankind. To the Conservative mind in 
our country it is, essentially, a movement of reaction against 
Communism and anarchy ; to the Socialist mind it stands for the 
enemy forces of class and capitalism; to the Liberal mind it 
stands for the destruction of the parliamentary system. But 
while being all this, it can be something else as well, and it is that 
something else which must be understood if it is to be criticised. 

3. Another factor in the origin of Fascism was an almost 


® See Life, by M. Maurice Paléologue. 
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pathetic element of retrospection, by no means new in Italian 
experience. The tenacity of past glory has, indeed, always been 
a characteristic of the people. As Treitschke wrote in his Life of 
Cavour : 


This first born people of Europe ignores, and is determined to ignore, 
the profound abyss that separates our modern epoch from the ancient 
world. Italians quite ingenuously trace their history back to the Roman 
wolf, ' 


He finds the same characteristic in Machiavelli, who marvelled 
at the change of terminology of places and people from the old 
Roman names to the modern Italian ones. 

He could certainly have traced the same tendency in Musso- 
lini, with his claim to Roman greatness and his supercilious 
remarks on the customs and costumes of a people now subject to 
Italian rule. 

This belief in their own past, as though it conferred present 
honour and distinction, did, indeed, keep alive in the Italian 
soul, through all its worst days, the germ of new life and recovery, 
yet it was also responsible for sloth and inertia. An aristocracy 
whose only glory is its claim to long descent is on the way 
to obscurity and extinction—unless we are growing we are 
dying. 

Fascism found this instinct smouldering in the soul of the 
Italian people, and with mighty puffs blew it into a flame. Rome 
became Italy, and Italy was again to become Rome ; Guelph and 
Ghibelline united in the one great Fascist system. 

4. Another cause of the rise of Fascism cannot be wholly 
overlooked, although one would wish to mention it with extreme 
delicacy, and avoidance of any sort of exaggeration. The Italian 
temperament runs to extremes; personally I have known no 
greedier and more avaricious types than I have met with in Italy, 
but also I have nowhere met with more perfect and lovely examples 
of disinterestedness and indifference to money and worldly 
advantage. 

In like manner there are, perhaps, none braver than brave 
Italians, but there are also none more shameless than timid 
Italians. 

Suppose, then, that a mass of the nation had fallen victims 
to fear, what could they desire more earnestly than any means of 
recovering their courage and their dignity? And say what we 
will, we do not always possess in ourselves the means of recovery 
from even the meanest faults. 

5. Another preparatory condition of the success of Fascism 
was the perennial existence of sects and secret societies—a cause, 
likewise, of the pervasive lack of courage. 
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‘We cannot make Italy,’ said Ugo Foscolo, ‘ until we have 
destroyed the sects.’ ® 

Those sects and secret societies were a result of the long. 
drawn-out torment the country had endured—that fairest of 
lands, our mother in literature and art, but so much despised 
and so greatly abused. 

If, then, one may venture to interpret the mind of the author 
of Fascism by the history and development of Fascism itself, I 
would thus summarise his first convictions and his original 
intentions. 

1. He cared nothing for words, and had no belief in accepted 
theories of liberty. 

He was not like Cavour, who believed, as Treitschke says, that 
every rightly conceived theory can sustain the test of practical applica- 
tion * ; he believed in quick action and ruthless fact. 

2. He thought that parliamentary institutions had no sacro- 
sanct right of existence, and that other forms of government were 
conceivable in the modern world. 

3. He had come to disbelieve in Marxian Socialism, and in the 
proletarian creed, and had lost faith in the general nobility of 
mankind ; he claims the authority of Machiavelli as a ‘ spregiatore 
degli uomini’ ; with his great predecessor, he only believes in 
prophets ‘ when they are armed,’ and regards it as a tragic mockery 
to apply the term ‘ sovereign’ to the people. 

4. With Foscolo, he believed that sects must perish if Italy 
was to live. 

5. There is a marked characteristic of Fascism which is a 
dominant characteristic of Mussolini himself, and that is an 
amazing and confident belief in the power of will for the adjust- 
- ment of human affairs. This is a belief which is mostly lacking, 
or latent, to the modern mind, and especially, I think, to the 
political mind of the Anglo-Saxon. Adjustment, in the minds of 
most statesmen, is a process—a process in which many forces 
have play. In nothing is this conviction more notable than in 
matters of finance, wherein we seem to regard ourselves as 
inevitably subject to our own man-made institutions—able, 
indeed, to exercise a modifying influence, but no true control. 

And thus on other questions, as of labour and capital, em- 
ployers and employed, even peace and war. We can do some- 
thing, but we are by no means masters; we wait, to a great 
extent, on our fate. 

For Mussolini there is, in political affairs, no recognition of 
fate, no regard for process—there is only action and will. We 


% Quoted in Treitschke’s Life of Cavour, p. 9. 
“ Yet Cavour, also, realised that principles may fail when action alone can 
save. 
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have a remarkable example of it in his late financial measures, 
and the steady determination with which he is attempting 
deliberate State adjustment of money values, market prices and 
questions of gain, salary, and retribution. Now this belief in the 
power of deliberate effort and will must inevitably modify, or 
qualify, the conception of liberty itself. 

6. He came to regard class warfare as one form of sectarianism 
—interesting to the two antagonists, deadly to the body of the 
State. 

7. Lastly, there arose before his mind, as must have 
arisen also before the mind of Lenin, the conception of a great, 
all-embracing State, to which all should belong, of which all 
should form part. 

And then he set to work to construct that State, casting aside 
every brick that failed his own test. In every revolution, is it 
not the intelligentsia who have been the chief sufferers and 
victims ?—the men with great ideals of mind and heart, the men 
who belonged to the city of God rather than the city of man. 
How many such perished in the French Revolution ; how many of 
late in Russia ; how many have been crushed or silenced in Italy ! 

M. Maurice Paléologue says, in his Life of Cavour, that this 
great practical, even though Liberal, statesman would have had 
Mazzini ‘ shot like a dog’ had he shown his face in Piedmont, 
because his idealism was intransigent, and therefore inconvenient. 

Not shot, but suppressed, would be such a man in Italy at the 
present day ; all his passionate patriotism would not avail him. 
And yet those men have contributed to the making of the very 
thing that has destroyed them, and the old legend comes true 
that every building must have the blood of a victim at its founda- 
tions. 


To return now to the question of liberty, we can find no more 
instructive discussion of the subject from the point of view of 
Fascism than that which took place between the Italian Labour 
delegates and those of other countries at Geneva last June. 
The ordinary protest was then made, by the secretary of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions and the delegate of 
the Swiss Workers, against the admission of the Italian repre- 
sentatives. 

This opposition to the Italian delegates has been described 
by M. Albert Thomas himself as ritual in its recurrence, and he 
has very definitely distinguished in this respect the Bureau 
International du Travail from the Conference, whose constitution 
is different. 

No better exposition of the essential incompatibility of 


Fascism with the accepted principles and policy of Labour in 
Vor. CII—No. 608 K K 
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other countries could be found than that which lies before us in 

those controversies. I say ‘ Labour,’ and not ‘ Socialism,’ for 

the reason that to accept the Labour contention that Fascism is 
anti-Socialist is to prejudge the question. 

This controversy was instructive, because, as is not always 
the case in such controversies, the facts and principles on either 
side were plain and unmistakable. M. Rossoni, the representative 
of Italian labour, did, indeed, protest against a certain amount 
of misrepresentation of facts ; yet, on the whole, the dispute was 
clean and well defined—it was a conflict between contrary 
principles of life and organisation. 

It is not necessary to resume the whole controversy, which 
can be studied in the official reports, but the essential objections 
to the validation of the powers of the Fascist workmen’s delegate, 
as set forth in the Minority Report, are based on the Italian 
Syndical Law of April 3, 1926, in virtue of which all associations, 
whether of workmen or of employers, become corporative func- 
tions of the State, and subject to State direction and control. 

Although, according to this law, other free and extra-State 
associations are permissible, the opponents urge, and with 
perfect justice, that the privilege is merely nominal, and they 
give facts to prove the hopelessness of any such form of in- 
dependent association ; nor did M. Rossoni, I think, much exert 
himself to repudiate this accusation. 

The arguments, then, of the Labour opponents of the Fascist 
delegate were, in substance, as follows : 

1. A corporation imposed and directed by the State cannot 
validly represent the needs of a special class. 

2. Trade unions must be totally separate and independent of 
State interference, and can, above all, endure no political pressure 
from the State. 

3. Fascist corporations, on the contrary, are of a compulsory 
character ; are supported, in part, by the forced contributions of 
those who do not belong to them, and devote some of their pro- 
ceeds to religious purposes, contrary to the conscientious con- 
victions of some of their members. 

4. The strike and the lock-out are necessary elements of class 
warfare, and are prohibited in the Fascist State. 

5. Class warfare, in the words of one objector, is ‘a reality 
that no human will can suppress,’ and this warfare is ruled out in 
a system wherein the conflicting classes are brought together 
under State control. 

In conclusion, the Labour critics of Fascism claimed that 
workers should have a right to join such unions as best respond 
to their needs and aspirations ; that all such associations should 
possess equal rights ; that they should not be subjected to police 
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regulations, and that they should fulfil their national or inter- 
national duties independently of outside control. 

The Italian reply, though including a protest against the 
yearly recurrence of this ‘ ritual protest,’ was in the nature of a 
statement rather than a defence. 

As to liberty, the Italian workers’ delegate claimed to be as 
free as M. Jouhaux himself: as to achievement, he claimed that 
Fascism had actually realised many of the ideals for which Labour 
still contended ; as to unity amongst the workers, he claimed that, 
whereas the Socialist Party was split into political sections, the 
Fascist workers were entirely united; as to State control and 
interference, he maintained that Socialists only objected to such 
control in a non-Socialist State, and would exercise it over others so 
soon as such a State was realised ; as to strikes, he maintained that 
they were not of universal benefit, nor unitarian in their results. 

Fascism, in fine, claimed to be a true democracy of deed and 
not word, and the Fascist State controlled all because it com- 
prised all. 

The main points of disagreement which emerge from this 
discussion are—on the side of Labour : 

1. That freedom of association cannot co-exist with State 
control. 

2. That Labour is, by character and species, a class move- 
ment, and cannot be fitly represented by a mixed body, com- 
prising elements of the class with which it is supposed to be 
in permanent conflict. 

3. That the Fascist corporations infringe the right of all to 
join what associations they please, and no others, and are vitiated 
by the exercise of political pressure on the part of the State. 

It is then, in the main, a question of liberty. Labour trusts 
no power but itself for the protection of its own interests, and, 
while incidentally maintaining that the Italian workman is in a 
worse material position than others, lays less stress on this fact 
than on the abiding need for independent assertion of his interests. 

Employers are the enemy, so is the State ; the workman must 
trust none but his own leaders, and the representatives of his own 
class. 

‘ Liberty,’ exclaimed M. Jouhaux in his peroration—‘ that 
supreme good without which all the rest are nothing ; but the heads 
of the Fascist corporations have pronounced on her sentence of 
banishment.’ 

Has Labour proved its point? Does it, in its policy and 
organisation and associations, set forth such an unimpeachable 
ideal of liberty as justifies its indictment of Fascism ? 

I think not. I think that Labour, like Fascism, has an end 
in view which cannot be attained by the exercise of unfettered 
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liberty ; I think that Labour, like Fascism, has a very stern 
system of discipline, and even of coercion ; I think that Labour, 
like Fascism, though in another way, makes it highly unpleasant 
for workmen to neglect or evade the duties of workmen’s associa- 
tions ; I think that Labour obtains, though not by legislation, 
the financial support of the unwilling as well as the willing; I 
think that Labour, like Fascism, is deeply influenced by political 
considerations ; and I think M. Rossoni was probably justified in 
his assertion that he was as free as M. Jouhaux. 

On the whole I think it might be said that Labour—or, to use 
a word that has not yet found its final definition, Socialism—has 
less right than some other political parties to condemn Fascism on 
grounds of liberty alone ; the coercion that Fascism exercises in 
the name of the State Labour exercises in the name of a class. It 
must be on other grounds than these that Labour must justify 
its opposition ; and the real difference between them is not as to 
which grants the larger measure of freedom, but as to which 
achieves the greatest good by control. Neither system is one of 
unfettered freedom, neither is inspired by unqualified faith in the 
goodness of mankind ; both have a definite aim and ideal, both 
are busy with the obstacles to that ideal, and with the industrial 
problems of the day. The question between them is not one of 
liberty, but of method and system and achievement; of the 
respective merits of the two ideals ; of the value of that entity to 
which both make a sacrifice of liberty. 

The discussion, as may be seen, centred on the Italian Syndical 
Law of April 1926 and on the Labour Chart—the Carta di Lavoro 
—which followed ; and I think it may be added that the trend of 
the dispute was the question of class and class warfare. And now 
I will venture to add that this is, to my mind, the locus standi vel 
cadendt of Fascism—the one essential point on which it will either 
fail or give the world new guidance and a great lead. I venture 
to disagree with M. Jouhaux on the sacredness and inevitability 
of class warfare, and to maintain that there may be other and 
better methods devisable for securing the good of the workman 
and the world in which he works. 

The Carta di Lavoro is, I think, in the eyes of enlightened 
Socialists as well as of others, an important document ; its value 
cannot yet be estimated, but it may prove a landmark in political 
and industrial history. It is an uncompromising presentation of 
all that is extreme in Fascism; it is also a significant effort 
towards the achievement of class demands along with the elimina- 
tion of class rivalry. 

F< The Fascist State is, in the words of its founder, a corporative 
State—a State, that is to say, whose organism is constituted by 
the active participation of the whole mass of its citizens: those 
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who thus participate are living members of the State, those who 
choose not to participate are dead, and are continually reminded 
that dead people are neither to be seen nor heard. 

In the Carta di Lavoro it is stated that the Italian nation is an 
organism—greater than the individuals who compose it: it is a 
moral, political and economic unity, and this unity is realised in the 
Fascist State. 

It permits, indeed, of free association; but only those 
associations that are also functions of the State are, in its eyes, 
living societies ; the rest may lead their own spectral existence 
so long as they do not interfere with the welfare of the nation. 

All that advances the prosperity of the State advances likewise 
the prosperity of the citizens that compose it; but no citizen, 
and no class of citizens, can pursue separate ends in matters that 
contribute to the good or evil of the whole community. 

Different categories of life and work are essential to the health 
and welfare of the State; private initiative in industry is like- 
wise conducive to the good of the whole; therefore the welfare 
of every class becomes the interest of the entire nation, and the 
value of each individual is to be preserved and developed for the 
same reason. 

Hence the Liberal conception of government is entirely 
abandoned—that conception according to which the State, like 
a schoolmaster, lets the opponents fight their own battles pro- 
vided neither side break the law. The Fascist State allows the 
conflict of class interests, but insists on being itself represented on 
both sides, on taking its share with both combatants, on adding 
its contribution to and conferring its sanction on the solution. 

I cannot help asking, incidentally, in this place whether such 
a law as that of our Trade Unions Bill does not seem an incon- 
gruity where this Fascist conception of State control is lacking. 

An employer who fails to develop the potentialities of his land 
or business is as much a defaulter in the eyes of the State as a 
labourer who fails to do an honest day’s work; and both have 
their respective duties in the State unions to which they belong. 

Extra Fascismum nulla salus; the Church herself has not 
enforced the corresponding dictum more ruthlessly than the 
Fascist State in her treatment of alien members of the nation. 
Yet, on the other hand, if no one is to live, politically speaking, 
outside Fascism, every Fascist citizen is to be a component and 
active and, in a sense, directive element of the State which is in 
formation. And on the success or failure of this part of the pro- 
gramme will depend the essential success or failure of Fascism 
itself. 

As a form of government, a method of discipline, offering 
nothing more than security and protection to its citizens, it could 
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have a temporary but no abiding value, and Nemesis would wait 
on its every act of tyranny. But if it eventually make of the 
nation a truly self-governing State, in which every organ has its 
proper function, it will realise the ideal of Socialism for the whole 
of the community, and not only for a part, and for the principle 
of representation will have been substituted that of direct 
action. 

To turn, then, once more to the discussion that took place at 
Geneva. Did MM. Oudegeest and Schiirch, MM. Mertens and 
Jouhaux, and those with them, prove their point that the Italian 
delegates were not free representatives of the working class, and 
that Fascism itself was a régime in which liberty did not exist ? 

I think they did; but I think that M. Rossoni, the Italian 
delegate, proved his point also, namely that he was as free as his 
opponents—in fact, to draw a corollary from his thesis, that no one 
of them was free in the sense that M. Jouhaux supposed. 

The discussion, I think, made it abundantly clear that every 
form of union and association, from the State to trade unions, 
demanded a sacrifice of liberty, and that the argument between 
these two sets of men was not as to their respective freedom, but 
as to the social entity to which they sacrificed their freedom, and 
to which they committed their destiny. 

The French and Swiss and Belgian delegates could maintain 

that they were free to join a trade union or not, but they knew 
quite well what sort of a life a workman would lead who did not 
choose to join it ; and their Italian opponent was surely justified 
in maintaining that their ideal Socialist State would not be less 
coercive in its methods than the Fascist corporative State. 
_ The Socialist objections to the Italian delegates were inspired, 
not by love of liberty, but by mistrust of the State, and by 
attachment to one class, as, for them, the supreme social entity 
to which personal freedom could rightly be sacrificed. 

Fascism is, of course, root and branch, opposed to this view ; 
and conceives of the State as the only social entity which can be 
trusted to do right by all, because it is, not representative of all, 
but composed of all. 

In so far, then, as we mean by political liberty the unfettered 
right of representation, whether of individuals or of classes of 
individuals, Fascism is the definite negation of liberty ; I think 
it is hardly too much to say that it has ruled out the classic 
principle of representation in the Liberal sense. 

Its aim is a homogeneous State, and its political ideal is extra- 
ordinarily like the ecclesiastical ideal of the Roman Catholic 
Church : once more let me quote the chief dogma of its creed— 
Extra Fascismum nulla salus. 

For those, then, who believe that from the representative 
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system alone true progress can be derived there is nothing more 
to be said. 

But others may urge that the party system, which has been 
proved by past history, and is still proved by actual politics, to 
be an inseparable element of the representative system, is, like 
the class system, inadequate to present-day problems, and that 
the strength of Fascism is due to its elimination of this factor. 
They may urge that class warfare is the greatest political evil and 
danger of our day; that it can never be solved by class itself, 
and that Fascism has made the most important contribution to 
its solution by wiping out class and substituting for it other cate- 
gories—the categories of profession and career ; while it makes of 
all such categories definite State functions. If such a scheme 
should succeed, we should then have, not so much free citizens as 
self-governing citizens ; the citizens would be the State. 

We know that in our country, as in others, Fascism has roused 
a good deal of active interest in the minds of a Tory section. If it 
cured the country of Communism in Italy, why not here ? 
wat It is always a good thing to learn from others—it is generally 
a bad thing to imitate them ; and were I an Italian Fascist my 
foreign imitators would probably irritate me more than my most 
prejudiced critics. 

For Fascism has at least the merit of not being a proselytising 
movement—in fact, it goes about its business with too much dis- 
regard for the rest of the world, As M. Rossoni said at the late 
conference in Geneva : 

Fascism is Italian in its origin; it is indigenous to the social and 
historical climate of Italy, We have never tried to impose Fascism on 
others: No—No—No! 


On this point Fascism is peculiarly opposed to Bolshevism 
with its strongly marked proselytising character. 

But if Labour, as we have seen, is not so different from 
Fascism as it imagines on questions of discipline and liberty, 
Conservatives might find themselves greatly astonished at the 
ultimate outcome of Fascism if they pursued it to its end, and 
found themselves incorporated in a Socialist State. 

Fascism is a big experiment—it is a new appearance in the 
political world : we can, as yet, not estimate its future ; we can 
only hope that no extraneous cause will so much interfere with 
its natural growth and development as to deprive Italy and the 
world of the lessons conferred by every new experience. 

But, on the other hand, however little proselytising ambition 
Fascism may possess, there are two big questions external to 
itself which must necessarily preoccupy the mind of any student 
of the movement. 
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(i First of all, what will it do to the Church ? For it is a strongly 
nationalist movement, and the Catholic Church is already more 
than sufficiently Italian in her personal character. Will the State 
support of Fascism make her more so? Will she be reinforced in 
measures of discipline and control, and will Fascism be as keen on 
one Church (that Church having her seat of authority in Italy) as 
on one State? Will Fascism favour the spirit of tyranny in the 
Church provided the Church favours and supports the all-embrac- 
ing political power of Fascism? Will the persecuted of the State 
fly in vain for sanctuary to the Church, and her own persecuted 
find a flaming sword at the gate of their own fatherland ? 

These are the dangers which present themselves to the mind 
of those who care for the spiritual and universal value of the 
Church to the whole world. They will be averted if Fascism is 
wise, they will be averted if the Church is holy, but it is impossible 
not to realise their existence. 

Next as regards the rest of the world. Is Fascism an element 
of hope, or the reverse ? What are its international tendencies ? 
It is growing up as an armed State, for the privilege of the young 
adult Fascist is to bear arms, and the child is brought under 
Fascist discipline almost before he leaves his mother’s side. Its 
very unity must render it formidable; but to be formidable is 
not necessarily to be dangerous, and the old doctrine of the 
balance of power is perhaps accountable for the unhappiness of 
many countries (of Italy, certainly, in the past), because anything 
strong and complete was reckoned a danger. Hence a strong 
Italy need not be a dangerous Italy, though it might be. Here, 
again, we can see the dangers ; we cannot be certain of the issue. 

That sense of the past has entered into many utterances of 
the Fascist leader ; there has been an element of Roman magni- 
loquence and Roman aggressiveness in his international attitude. 
He has shown but little sentiment in regard to the brotherhood 
of nations, but little sympathy in regard to the national suscepti- 
bilities of races subject to the Italian rule—indeed, on this 
point, he has not given proof of the old Roman wisdom and 
magnanimity. 

If Italy grow to prosperity as a Fascist State, will she be 
satisfied with her own health and strength, or will she use them 
in an attempt to lessen the health and strength of others ? 

As on the last point, if she be wise she will not be blinded by 
her sense of national citizenship to the growing up of a greater 
world citizenship, for mankind is, however slowly, becoming 
impatient of narrow ideals, and purely national ideals may at last 
become so old-fashioned as to be contemptible. 

To conclude with the subject of our meeting at Pontigny. 

It is in virtue of its relation to accepted theories of liberty 
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that Fascism finds itself favoured or opposed by existing political 
parties. It is a method of life, a political development repugnant 
to the Liberal temperament, with its essential devotion to consti- 
tutional and parliamentary traditions, and its belief in the sacred- 
ness and supremacy of law; it is obnoxious to Socialist and 
Labour parties throughout Europe, except in Italy, as represen- 
tative, in their eyes, of the enemy forces of capitalism, and hostile 
to unfettered freedom of association; it is admired, even to 
imitation, by large sections of Conservatism as the best safeguard 
against the extremes of liberty and against the threat of Com- 
munism. 

Fascism, as at present constituted, implies a large sacrifice of 
individual liberty. Is that sacrifice justified by the end that is to 
be attained ? 

In point of fact, is that sacrifice for death or for life? Will 
its result be the formation of slaves, or of men and women strong 
enough to be free ? For it is foolish to suppose that everybody is 
capable of freedom. The weak in mind and will and character 
are not free in the freest of lands ; liberty implies independence, 
and independence implies strength. Will Fascism produce that 
independence and strength, or the reverse ? Will it succeed where 
Liberalism failed ? 

Once more I would maintain that it is difficult to be free, even 
when we are not chained ; the exercise of liberty is, to ordinary 
human nature, the highest and hardest, not the easiest and most 
natural, as Rousseau supposed. The sum of personal liberty is 
comprised in the word ‘ independence,’ and independence is rare. 
Fascism thrives on the lack of it ; the tyrannical element in the 
Church also lives on the general shrinking from self-determination. 

I rather doubt the truth of the saying that all men get the 
government they deserve, but I think most of them can obtain 
the essential freedom of which they are capable. 


M. D. PETRE. 
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THE FUTURE OF DISTRICT NURSING 


THE Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute has reached its fiftieth 
year, and is marking the event by the recognition, in the form of 
pensions, of the valiant work of its early pioneers. 

Nursing, as a profession, was unknown before the days of 
Florence Nightingale ; she could find no trained women when 
she was looking for nurses to take to the Crimea. It was con- 
sidered a degrading occupation, undertaken in a spirit of devotion 
by religious bodies, but as a means of livelihood by the lowest of 
the low. Miss Nightingale changed that idea, and, when she 
returned from the Crimea, founded the first training school for 
nurses at St. Thomas’s Hospital in 1860. Her pupils were much 
sought after. One was chosen to be the first superintendent of 
the sick wards of the Liverpool Workhouse Infirmary in 1864. 
District nursing associations were formed in London and in 
Liverpool. The discoveries of Lister made it clear that asepsis 
was as necessary for the poor as for the rich, and was not achieved 
without training. The Red Cross Society was formed during the 
Franco-Prussian War and gave an impetus to the idea of nursing 
as a noble profession, and in 1887 Queen Victoria allocated the 
money collected and presented to her to celebrate her Jubilee to 
the cause of nursing the sick poor in their own homes. District 
nursing is now general, and its jubilee suggests that it is a good 
time to take stock, to note its achievements and its defects, and 
to consider its future. 

In its early days the reign of Sarah Gamp was still supreme. 
Babies were born blind; women’s health was ruined in child- 
birth ; many died. Infant mortality was high and considered 
inevitable. Wounds were septic, cleanliness at a discount, 
ventilation unknown, and the ignorance of the populace as to 
the laws of health colossal. 

Gradually the evils brought to light by district nurses, through 
their daily intimate contact with the poor and the ignorant in 
their homes, are being tackled one by one. 

Midwives must now be trained and registered. 

Infant welfare centres are reducing infant mortality. 

Medical inspection of schools is preventing much ill-health. 
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Girls in school are instructed in food values and taught how to 
cook digestible meals. 

The war taught the soldier the value of fresh air, and that 
sepsis comes from dirt, and the effect of this teaching is seen in the 
home. 

Progress is slow and ignorance hard to dispel, but the time 
has come when a survey is needed to see whether all the work the 
Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute did at the beginning is still 
needed, or whether new work of a different kind is not now crying 
out to be done. 

Many things are now dealt with in other ways. Hospitals are 
more numerous; tuberculosis is dealt with by the statutory 
authority ; children’s ailments are largely prevented by the 
school medical officer, while health visitors give the advice once 
sought from the nurse. Collectors for local associations are met 
with refusals, as the services offered do not fit the requirements 
of the subscriber. 

The chief needs for which there is no provision within the 
means of a working man’s income appear to be: Nursing at 
night ; nursing infectious cases ; massage. 

Anyone with any nursing experience knows that a sick person 
is worse at night and that danger lies in the early hours of the 
morning. The village nurse cannot, of course, work day and 
night, so the patient is left to the amateur, and a very tired 
amateur, just when he, or she, most needs skill. The poor relative 
who has to work by day and sit up by night, and bids fair to 
become the next patient, is inclined to feel that little value is got 
for money from the subscription. 

In the rare cases of puerperal fever the known and trusted 
midwife is withdrawn; and though, theoretically, the medical 
officer of health may give an order for the poor sick mother to be 
rushed in an ambulance to a hospital, as a rule she is left—terribly 
ill—to anyone who can be got to mind her, just when she needs 
very skilled and constant nursing day and night. 

Again, in these days of accidents in works and on the roads 
the victim of the smash needs skilled surgical massage after his 
injury has been treated in hospital. The district nurse may come 
to ‘ massarge,’ but one wonders if the pronunciation about matches 
the skill of a woman who has had but one year’s training which 
included midwifery. 

And here comes the weak point of district nursing at the 
present day. It is an age of specialists, and in each branch skill 
is needed and must be paid for. The objections of medical 
officers of health to district nurses are not due to the hard heart 
of the official, but to the inadequate training of people who take 
on responsible work. 
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When the Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute was started all 
nurses were to be fully trained in hospital before being taught 
further to nurse with the inadequate equipment and difficult 
surroundings found in the ordinary house, but, owing to lack 
of funds, the hospital training, with its high standard of 
asepsis, has been left out and a shorter period substituted, 
taken largely in the homes of the patients ; whereas the respon- 
sibility resting on a nurse in the wilds of the country con- 
fronted with a crisis, miles from the doctor, demands the very 
best of training. 

There is no one so full of knowledge as a probationer at 
the end of her first year; at the end of three years she has 
begun to feel her ignorance. The district nurse, like the 
midwife, comes from her training in much the same frame 
of mind as the probationer. It depends on her intelligence 
how much she questions her own knowledge, and her experi- 
ence is gained on her patients. This does not prevent her 
becoming a wonderfully good nurse in time, with more resource 
and initiative than one straight from hospital, where every- 
thing needed was ready to hand and where responsibility could 
be shared. 

It should, however, be possible to organise district nursing as 
team work. By pooling districts, and making use of improved 
methods of transit and the cheaper motor car, nurses could be 
interchangeable and night work and massage be made avail- 
able. 

Cars for nurses sound extravagant, but commercial travellers, 
insurance agents, and tradesmen find it pays to use them; in 
- fact, the postman seems almost the only man left who does peri- 
patetic work on foot, and it can hardly be good business to pay a 
woman Ios. a day to spend half of it earning no money, but 
wearing out her own shoe leather. 

When the friendly societies entered into a contract with the 
Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute for nursing their sick members 
the price was fixed at 1s. a visit. It is difficult to discover useful 
statistics as to the percentage of visits paid per head of the 
population, the number depending largely on the popularity of 
the nurse, or on the ‘ nurse-habit’’ formed at some time by a 
nurse who was a welcome and trusted friend ; but in populous 
areas, like the coalfields, a nurse seems able to pay quite easily 
3000 to 3500 visits a year (some reaching even 5000), which at 
Is. a visit works out at 150/. to 175/. perannum. A midwife can 
take 150 cases at least. At 30s. this would bring 225/. If four 
districts with small populations, employing four semi-trained 
nurses at 150/., were to pool their resources, the 600/. a year 
would be available for— 
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Two fully trained nurses at 170/. ‘ 3401. 
One (hospital-trained but yew her district 
training) . ‘ ° ‘ . 130M. 


470l. 
Insurance of two Austin ‘7’ cars é . 2a. 
Tax on two Austin ‘7’ cars , ‘ 0) eg 


Total . é ‘ ‘ ‘ - §500/. 


leaving ample for mileage, as the cars would seldom take long 
journeys. 

The cost of dressings and appliances would be the same or less, 
as they could be bought in larger quantities; and the cost of 
inspection and administration should tend to become less also. 

The parochial spirit would still be met by the local association, 
who would collect members’ subscriptions as at present and 
supply the demands of the subscribers. They would do so on a 
contract basis with the group association, on which they would 
be represented. A tariff would be drawn up—say, Is. a visit and 
1s. an hour for night work. As the villages would only pay for 
work done, the cost per annum would probably be no more than, 
if as much as, keeping a nurse marking time. The group would 
employ as many nurses as the demands warranted. It should not 
be necessary for them all to live in one place if they all had 
telephones. 

The Ministry of Health has increased the length of training for 
midwives, with the result, at present, that there is a shortage of 
candidates, few women being able to shoulder the extra expense 
with no guarantee of a good practice. Midwives should keep to 
midwifery alone, and the independent midwife might, or might 
not, work under the group association, but would probably find 
that an organisation which provided cases and guaranteed cash 
had its advantages. 

No drastic alteration could be made at once, but districts 
might join over a night nurse or a masseuse ; or districts which 
cannot quite afford a nurse, or cannot get one, might amalgamate. 

One small town association has already started a night nurse, 
and one county had a masseuse some time ago. In one county at 
least a nurse has a car, and in one place two nurses are founding 
a prosperous business as visiting nurses. They keep a car. 

County superintendents are finding it impossible to get girls 
of the right type to train as district nurses, yet 3/. to 3/. Ios. a 
week is not bad pay for women’s work ; it is better than that of 
the ordinary typist or clerk or business girl. District nursing will 
never be anything but a self-sacrificing profession, but the call to 
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self-sacrifice never really goes out of fashion, though it takes 
different forms. Where the need is felt to be great there will 
always be those ready to say ‘Here am I; send me’; but the 
modern young woman likes good organisation and efficiency, and 
the prospect of a life which does not give full opportunity for the 
exercise of her skill, and a large part of which will be spent 
wearily tramping country lanes and marking time, does not appeal. 

Training by county nursing associations in its present form 
should cease at once, and nurses should learn their work in hospital 
in the ordinary way. To countenance an inadequate, subsidised 
training makes district nursing the Cinderella of the profession. 
Money now given for training would be far better spent on motor 
cars, pensions and higher salaries, so that the life may attract the 
pick of the hospitals. 

A difficulty, common to many who would like to take up 
nursing as a profession, is the gap between leaving school and 
entering a hospital. Parents who have had a struggle to keep 
their girls at a secondary school till their sixteenth birthday cannot 
afford to support them in idleness. A course in domestic subjects 
would be of great advantage, but it cannot be paid for. During 
the war the W.A.A.C.’s ran the domestic work of hospitals, and 
the Red Cross probationer started in the kitchen or the pantry. 
If that plan were adopted now, girls would earn their keep and 
a wage in the laundry, the kitchen, or as ward maids, and gain 
experience which would be invaluable later, when their turn for 
administration arrived. They should be trained while practising 
domestic arts and crafts by a competent, fully qualified house 
sister, and should be considered part of the staff, with no special 
gulf between the household and the nursing probationers. 

The training they receive in household management should 
carry a certificate recognised by the Board of Education, and 
grants might conceivably be earned by the hospital, as part of the 
day would be occupied in study. 

The years spent in this way would never be wasted, whether 
nursing were taken up eventually as a career or not. Some of the 
pupils would pass on to the wards, others to posts leading to 
institution management of all kinds—schools, hospitals, hotels, 
etc. 

In counties where there is a rural community council a health 
group should create a general meeting ground for medical officers 
of health, the Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute, the Red Cross, 
health insurance committee, general practitioners, hospitals, and 
Poor Law authorities, etc., where a talk round a table between 
people known to each other personally would solve many prob- 
lems of finance, boundaries, communication and transport, tele- 
phones, etc. A system whereby nurses could leave their districts 
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and return to the hospital periodically to keep in touch with 
modern methods and hospital life might be devised. 

In any case, team work would lighten the worry, regulate the 
amount of work, give the nurse a better, because a more valuable, 
life, and the subscriber better value for his money; and with 
increased services the members would increase also and the cost 


of transport be met. 


E. MILLICENT JACKSON. 
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BIRDS IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


AT first thought it might be supposed that the principal difficulty 
encountered in a study of this subject would be the enormous 
mass of materials. Acres of tomb-walls are covered with reliefs 
and paintings of scenes and hieroglyphics in which bird forms 
frequently occur; whole libraries have been written on various 
aspects of Egyptology ; mummies of birds of a late date are 
common enough to be picked up for a few piastres each. Yet 
each of these sources to some extent disappoints the inquirer. 
In the tombs the repetition is unbelievable, one decorator follow- 
ing another through dynasty after dynasty, according to his ability, 
down to the smallest details. In the books surprisingly little 
attention seems to have been devoted to the subject of birds ; it 
has been treated as a side-line particularly the playground of 
superficial amateurs, and many independent references are found 
to derive ultimately from one original figure in some doubtfully 
accurate reproduction of a tomb-scene. As for the mummies, 
the embalmers concentrated entirely upon the ibises and the hawk- 
like birds, and the occurrence of any other species appears to be 
_ accidental. 

It is remarkable that in bird-portraiture there has never been 
Egyptian work to touch the earliest. The three different kinds 
of geese at Medum were painted with great faithfulness and 
delicacy at the very beginning of dynastic times; there was 
nothing to equal them through all subsequent Egyptian history, 
and nothing in the Western world to surpass them before the bird- 
painting of the last fifty years. Shortly after Medum come the 
uncoloured reliefs at Sakkara, exquisite in purity and truth of 
line. That wonderful crowd of birds in the marsh scene of the 
tomb of Ti comes with a shock of delight to the bird-lover, it is 
so teeming with life. The Egyptologists say that all the tomb 
scenes were probably derived from one canonical book of copies, 
and that these Fifth Dynasty tombs themselves will not be the 
prototypes. If even this Sakkara work is observation at second 
hand, the first artist must have been a supreme genius in this 
particular line ; to catch his birds in full flight or in character- 
istic attitudes as he has done, he must have known his birds 
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intimately ; he must have studied them with patience and loving 
care ; almost he must have made his sketches with one eye on his 
vividly agitated living models. So distant from his inspiration 
as the Twelfth and Eighteenth Dynasties, the contemporary 
versions of his work are here and there still worth looking at. 
The same fish and crocodiles and hippopotami disport themselves 
in a frieze at the foot of the picture ; the same conventionalised 
bark of bulrushes glides through the water of the middle distance 
the same cloud of startled birds rises from the papyrus thicket 
before the throwing-stick. But they are no longer live things 
seen with an eager eye; they are no more than ritual spots of 
colour dropped on the tomb-wall by a perfunctory hand. 

It is interesting to speculate how far this progressive degrada- 
tion was forced upon the decorators of the tombs by the demands 
of a cast-iron formalism which insisted on copies of copies, and 
how far it marks a real decline of interest in birds. In their long 
history the people of Egypt seem to have passed from one extreme 
to the other in attention to the things of Nature. The earliest 
bird relic we possess is perhaps the most exquisite of all. It comes 
from pre-dynastic times, before 3400 B.c. at the latest, an ivory 
figure of a nightjar, only a couple of inches long, with round eyes 
of garnet. Was it an amulet? To the modern Egyptians the 
nightjar is Teyr el mat, a bird of mysterious ill omen, just as it 
was the ‘ lichfowl’ to our own peasantry. In ancient Egypt we 
do not see or hear of the bird again. But, from whatever motive 
that nightjar was carved, it was done from life with a delicate 
care and sensibility. Nowadays no Egyptian ever looks at a 
bird ; he cannot tell six species apart, or a true thing about any 
one of them. But it is clear that at the beginning of dynastic 
times the people of Egypt must have observed their birds keenly 
Nearly fifty species are unmistakably depicted for us. 

At the same time it is not suggested that birds are introduced 
so frequently into the funerary decorations merely because they 
are beautiful and familiar objects. The ancient Egyptians kept 
great quantities of domestic birds, and they slaughtered vast 
numbers of wild-fowl for food and for sport. On the principle 
that every activity of the deceased must be represented to his 
glory on the walls of his tomb, we get pictures of the daily occur- 
rences in his poultry yard, of his Honour hunting with his throwing- 
stick, or occasionally with trained cats, in the marshes, and of the 
wholesale netting of ducks for his table. 

The ancient Egyptian poultry yard seems to have bulked 
large in a landed proprietor’s interests, but it was stocked very 
differently from ours. Barn-door fowls there were none, at any 
rate before Ptolemaic times, when they must have been intro- 
duced from the East. Ducks of several kinds and pigeons were 
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the most numerous of all the birds kept, geese were much regarded, 
but cranes were the noblest and most striking inhabitants of the 
poultry yard. From the pictures nearly all of them appear to 
have been grey cranes, but a small proportion were demoiselles, 
distinguishable by ear-tufts and a pendent ruffle. To this day 
the two species pass through Egypt in great flocks, a sprinkling of 
demoiselles among the greys, to and from their breeding grounds 
in the swampy lands of northern and eastern Europe. Probably 
the original stock of these domesticated cranes was caught on 
migration—not an easy job, because they are so exceedingly wary, 
and the height of their heads above the ground gives them such 
a wide field of view. The most practicable method of catching 
them which suggests itself is to mark a favourite feeding area 
of the birds and to sow the surface of the ground with slip nooses. 
It must have been an occupation full of disappointments. To 
some extent the cranes must have bred in captivity, for occasion- 
ally we are shown a little one. Certainly they became thoroughly 
tame ; men are shown in the act of cramming birds which do not 
appear to be tied up in any way or to be resenting the operation. 
Crane-keeping has now disappeared completely from Egypt. 
When and why we have no record, but we may guess that if 
cranes were still esteemed when turkeys were introduced they 
could not have held their own long in the popular estimation 
against that more handy and succulent bird. 

One noble, and, so far as I have been able to ascertain, one 
only, Ptah-hotep, boasts that he possessed in his life some scores 
of swans. With so large a proportion of its surface under water, 
Egypt would be well suited for such birds, but there is no indica- 
tion that they were ever wild residents in Egypt. At present 
swans are quite uncommon winter visitors, which never seem to 
penetrate further inland than the lakes fringing the Northern 
Delta. 

All our nobles’ hunting was done against a background of 
papyrus thickets, which now are utterly vanished from Egypt to 
a point several hundred miles south of Khartum. Such a tangled 
mass of vegetation, standing in water and rising 10 feet into the 
air, was bound to possess a teeming avifauna of its own. Even 
in the earliest reliefs, when the birds are still lifelike, the conven- 
tion had already set the scene in hard lines which were never 
afterwards broken. The great man is drawn symbolically dis- 
proportionate to his little boat and his insignificant servants. In 
later times the women of his family are introduced, clinging to his 
calves. Of all the marsh scenes that in the tomb of Ti is the 
finest and the first. Ibises are sitting on their nests ; gallinules 
slip between the stems ; herons, spoonbills, cormorants and spur- 
wing plovers stand solemnly about. Genet-cats are climbing up 
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through the papyrus to raid the nests full of young. One king- 
fisher flutters round a cat’s head, and its mate hurtles down 
headlong in defence of the half-fledged youngsters. (How come 
these young kingfishers to be grouped on a nest when the Egyptian 
pied kingfisher breeds in holes in banks like our own familiar 
bright bird ? Shall we give the artist the benefit of the doubt, 
and agree that he might really have seen such a brood rest them- 
selves on the first convenient platform which presented itself 
after their first baby flight from the nest ?) A duck is coming 
down to its nestful of ducklings. An egret alights with backflung 
body and legs authentically dropped. There must be nearly a 
hundred birds on this panel, some identifiable and some not. 
All are alive. It is strange to find so pulsating a scene set hard 
for ages, so that in the Twelfth Dynasty you may see the genet-cat 
climbing the papyrus stem at exactly the same angle, and the same 
kingfisher plunging at its head. The tomb of Mera, contemporary 
with Ti, contains work almost as good, including a glorious full- 
bodied pelican, but in composition the marsh scenes follow that 
in Ti. 

As time went on paintings superseded colourless reliefs. In 
form the birds sometimes retained a semblance of life and some- 
times did not. The results are full of traps for the ornithologist. 
Not only did the decorator draw more and more on his imagination 
in his choice of colours, but he seems to have been handicapped 
by the limitations of his palette. There appear to have been no 
grey pigment, for instance, a want which would be felt particularly 
in depicting birds. The consequence is that we get such things 
as a beautiful cock widgeon correct in his chestnut head and neck 
and in his yellow forehead, but with the grey areas of his plumage 
painted in strong bluish-green. This substitution of bluish-green 
for grey is one which must always be borne in mind in identifying 
coloured birds in the tombs. 

Some of the ‘ sports’ of the decorators have given occasion 
for wild surmise. A recent French contributor to a scientific 
journal, which shall be nameless, reported gleefully that he 
identified a parrot in one of the later marsh scenes. Investigation 
showed that all he had had to work on was a tiny figure with 
short red bill and long red legs, and a body blotched red and green 
and blue, reproduced by Lepsius ninety years ago from a wall- 
painting now destroyed. If the Frenchman had compared 
Lepsius’ work in other parts of the same scene which are still in 
good condition with modern versions by Howard Carter, he would 
have seen that, hampered by his small scale, Lepsius was quite 
inaccurate and unreliable in his delineation of the details of birds. 
Yet without making this criticism, and undeterred by the fact 
that parrots do not build their nests in papyrus swamps, our 
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enterprising writer rushed his identification into print. Of 
course, since then the parrot has figured in the lists of the birds of 
ancient Egypt. Other species have been signalé on equally 
flimsy evidence. There is no doubt that the ‘ parrot’ is meant 
for a gallinule, a bird of gorgeous colouring which skulks in reedy, 
places and calls strangely like the tuning of a fiddle. 

Tomb after tomb portrays the netting of the water-fowl. The 
marshmen used an immense clap-net, the working of which is 
not clearly understood. It took several men to pull it shut. It 
is always pictured at the moment of closing, packed tight with 
duck and other smaller birds which may be intended for gulls 
and waders. Mallard, pintail, teal, tufted duck, common shel- 
drake and widgeon, all are distinguishable in one scene or another, 
The sheldrake is the only one amongst them which is not a common 
winter visitor to Egypt at the present day. The omission of the 
shoveller is remarkable. Nowadays this species outnumbers all 
the other winter duck except the teal. In outline its unmistakable 
feature is its great spatule bill ; in a painting its chestnut flanks 
and bottle-green head and neck would be most distinctive, yet 
it is nowhere found. 

Several other birds owe their introduction to their usefulness 
to man. In one desert scene a group of ostriches appears dimly 
as if they were on the far horizon, behind the hunting dogs and 
the oryx. In another place a man stands with his hand familiarly 
on a full-grown ostrich. They took risks in those days. Barely 
a hundred years ago these great birds existed in the Libyan 
desert. Now they are driven south to Kordofan, but their stout 
eggshells still occasionally turn up in the sand of their old haunts. 
The avocet was keenly sought after, just as it is to-day in the 
marshes round Damietta. In the tombs we are shown these 
unfortunate birds hung up in bunches from the roof of a fowler’s 
hut while, as is evident from the curve of their struggling necks, 
they were still alive. The quail was captured as eagerly then as 
now. In one of the Fifth Dynasty tombs splendidly globular 
quail are being beaten out of the standing corn into a drag-net. 
Much the same technique is being practised in Upper Egypt to 
this day. The hoopoe also suffered a good deal at the hands of 
the ancient Egyptians. He often appears grasped by the wings 
in distressful positions. But then he was of magical significance, 
and a bird with such a flaunting crown could hardly escape special 
attentions. 

Except that the thronging marsh scene must have been 
conceived in the first instance in sheer light-heartedness of 
artistry, it is rarely that birds appear to have been drawn in that 
spirit. Nearly always they are put in because ritual demands 
that they shall be there. The sudden ebullience of the artist of 
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the tomb of Chnemhetep at Beni Hassan is all the more delightful. 
To embellish the stock duck-netting scene he painted two little 
sont trees, bright with their yellow flowers, like soldiers’ 
buttons. In their branches he painted two Nubian (masked) 
shrikes, a hoopoe, a cock common redstart, an isabelline turtle- 
dove and a most glorious butcher-bird. This last, accurate in 
pose and colouring, is the finest individual bird-painting which 
has come down to us, You can almost see him lash his tail from 
side to side in the manner so characteristic of his kind. 

More than a dozen birds are used as hieroglyphic signs, some 
very commonly. Here again the earliest representations are the 
clearest and the nearest to their living originals. They make 
a striking crowd, the barn-owl and the Egyptian vulture, the 
griffon vulture, the peewit, the flamingo, the sacred ibis, the 
hermit ibis, an eagle-bird, a falcon, a hirundine, and a goose, 
besides some which cannot safely be named. Considering that 
they are nothing more than graphic characters, they are often 
marvellously detailed. The barn-owl may be shown quite 
accurately with the browny-yellow shading on its wings ; on the 
tomb of Gemni-kai at Sakkara the griffons in the inscription have 
almost every feather carved distinctly. Of them all the hermit 
ibis is intrinsically the most interesting. There he is, with bald 
red forehead and loose mane of feathers behind, obviously a bird 
with which the scribes were thoroughly familiar. Yet to-day the 
bird is practically never seen in Egypt, has almost vanished off 
the face of the earth, clinging yet to a breeding site in the cliffs 
at Birajik, on the Upper Euphrates, and perhaps to some similar 
situations in Morocco. 

The great problem among the hieroglyphic signs is the one 
commonly known as the ‘ chick.’ It certainly looks like a chick, 
and the chick of a gallinaceous bird, but which ? There were no 
barn-door fowls. No partridges appear in the reliefs, and they 
can hardly be expected to, seeing that the Egyptian partridges 
are never seen outside the rocky parts of the desert and probably 
never did haunt the alluvial valley. Conceivably it is a quai! 
chick, but then we should expect adult quail to figure among the 
domestic birds in the poultry-yard scenes, and they do not. One 
author, basing himself on certain variations of this hieroglyphic 
in an out-of-date volume of reproductions, would persuade us 
that it is meant for an adult quail. It is not an impossible 
suggestion, but if he had looked at the original tomb he would 
have seen that the variations on the strength of which he makes 
it exist only in the fallibility of the copyist. The beautiful 
hieroglyphics in. the bas-reliefs are as exactly constant as if they 
had all been turned out of a mould, even to the striations on the 
body: 
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Mummied birds make only a late appearance in ancient 
Egypt, with the Twentieth Dynasty. Great finds of raptorial 
birds have been made at Kom Ombo, in Upper Egypt and near 
Giza. The idea appears to have been to do honour to the hawk- 
headed god Thoth, and, to judge by the results, any member of 
that family would serve the purpose Kites by the dozen, eagles, 
buzzards, harriers, falcons, were all pressed into service. Remains 
of nearly thirty species of raptorial birds have been identified by 
MM. Lortet and Gaillard. Only one is unknown in modern 
Egypt, the chanting goshawk, no race of which now comes nearer 
than Dongola. Some of the birds are mummified singly and 
carefully wrapped up. Others have been dipped in bitumen and 
roughly done up all together in a mixed bunch. Rarely, in the 
middle of such a collection, as if by accident, some small bright 
bird appears, a swallow, a cuckoo, once a roller, its brilliant purple 
plumage still full of colour when it was disinterred. It seems to 
us a strange vagary of religious observance. We are immediately 
struck by the problem of how so many harriers and eagles were 
caught. For one thing, they were almost certainly commoner 
than they are at the present day. And then it is evident that a 
good many of these birds had begun to decompose before an 
attempt had been made to preserve them. It looks as if any dead 
hawk that one came across might be picked up and serve as a 
means of acquiring merit or of fulfilling some ritual demand. 

Nearly all the ibises come from Sakkara. They are wrapped 
one by one, much more carefully than the hawks, or packed in 
earthenware pots, to the honour of the goddess Isis. Apparently 
they were regarded as connected in some intimate way with the 
fruitfulness of the Nile Valley. Sometimes glossy ibises do duty 
for sacred ibises, although they are so different to look at, dark 
copper colour all over instead of black and white. Now the 
sacred ibises have entirely disappeared from Egypt. There are 
none left between the Mediterranean and the Sudan, though only 
fifty years ago they were still lingering in the marshes of Lake 
Menzala. It seems probable that the Egyptian ibis of the past 
formed a distinct geographical race, for it was decidedly smaller 
than the existing Sudanese birds. 

Taking a general survey, we do not find that many species of 
birds we can recognise have been utterly lost to the Egyptian list 
in the course of the last 5000 years. Only the red-breasted 
goose, the chanting goshawk and the sacred ibis seem to be 
completely gone, though a number of others, the pigmy cormo- 
rant, the crocodile bird, the hermit ibis, are on the verge of 
disappearance. But in numbers of birds we cannot doubt that 
there must have been an enormous impoverishment. In winter 
parts of the northern lakes of the delta are still wonderfully 
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populous, dark over square miles with coot and duck. What 
must the scene have been like when no part of these birds’ 
European breeding-grounds had been reclaimed from marsh and 
thicket ? Egypt itself has become much more inhospitable to 
birds. Those jungles of papyrus, through which uncut no boat 
nor man could force a way, must have been perfect sanctuary. 
The Nile rose and fell and flooded and changed its course un- 
hampered by revetment of its banks Now its flow is regulated 
between clean banks, seasonal swamps have almost disappeared, 
and perennial irrigation assimilates more and more of the Nile 
Valley to the flat unfriendly fields of the delta, where nothing 
bigger than a crested lark under a clod can find cover. 

I would like to have had a day with the bird-life of Egypt in 
those distant times. I do not think the artist of the marsh scene 
used his licence and unduly crowded his canvas. And in the 
most ancient days every peasant in Egypt must have been more 
or less of a fenman, living always within sound of the marsh birds’ 
wild voices and under the shadow of their myriad wings. It is 
certain that they must have bulked large in his life and thoughts. 

This is not to say that the average peasant observed them 
with any other motive or with any keenness of perception other 
than those which enter into the modern poacher’s study of the 
ways of the rabbit. But, with birds looming so large in all men’s 
minds, it was natural that here and there a finer spirit among 
them should be set on fire. We are inclined to regard the close 
and loving observation of birds as a very new thing in the world, 
a late blossoming of the human spirit for which we give credit to 
our own generation and our immediate forebears. Faced with 
these earliest artistic efforts of dynastic times, we are bound to 
admit that we were forestalled. More than 5000 years ago some 
master—and who knows? perhaps a numerous following—must 
have studied the birds of his countryside with eyes as wide open 
as ourown. It seems strange to recognise so gracious an interest 
in this remote priestly folk, revealed to us otherwise by battalions 
of queer stiff poses, and so densely preoccupied with the life after 
death. Here at last in the shared joy in birds we fnd them 
human and comprehensible. Meeting in some dim other world 
with the man who first drew the plunging kingfisher, we could 
hail him ‘ brother ’ and ‘ master.’ 

R. E. Moreau. 
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HUMAN PERSONALITY IN DANTE’S 
‘DIVINE COMEDY’ 


THE modern world, and above all the post-war world, has occupied 
itself with the question of personality more intimately than with 
any other philosophical or psychological problem. This it has 
done not without good reason, since, in spite of the great advance 
in scientific knowledge of the more objective kind, the human 
personality still remains, and must remain, the pivot of human 
interest. The dictum that the ‘ proper study of man is man’ is 
as true, or more true, to-day than ever it was, and the discoveries 
made of late, of the subconscious mind, of the life-long obsessions 
or suppressed complexes made in youth, open up a vista of untold 
possibilities in the future. The science, if it is a science, of psycho- 
analysis, while marred as yet with much charlatanism, has come 
to stay, and has wrought great service by bringing into relief the 
immense and hitherto sometimes ignored importance of the 
human factor in all human dealings. It has also brought into the 
light of day another only half-realised truth that human person- 
ality is only too easily warped in youth, and warped for ever, and 
in other words, that personality is like wax in the hand of the 
moulder, plastic material so impressionable that feelings experi- 
enced in childhood may endure till the end of life. And who 
can deny that for a race endowed with knowledge of these facts 
the allied and consequent problem of the aim of personality 
training becomes of tremendous importance, and a shirking or 
shelving of the problem a criminal act offensive to the race? 
What is 2 personality and what sort of human personality do 
we desire to form in our schools are the obvious most pressing 
problems of education to-day. We seek, therefore, with so much 
the more eagerness in the literature of the past for the types of 
human personality which the world’s artists have created for us, 
and we do not seek in vain. 

The Commedia of Dante presents from beginning to end a 
panorama of human personalities so diverse in nature, so profound 
and yet exact in its thought, that it stands completely alone and 
unique in the world’s literature. Not even Shakespeare, or 
Homer, or Goethe can present to us such a series of human beings, 
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ranging, in heat and in cold, from the ill-starred denizens of Hell 
‘ to the saints in the bliss of Paradise. Studied now with loving 
detail and indefatigable care, now merely thrown in as a sort of 
background, barely mentioned with a seemingly careless stroke of 
the pen, they glow at all times with the incandescence of life 
itself, leaving us to dream of an intense living which exists beyond 
the shade. It is true that they are in a sense unmodern, alien to 
our conception of development and evolution, thrown up, as it 
were, in their radiance or their gloom, and so fixed for ever, but 
that they have real personality, which gains in strength by its 
very immobility, no one who has studied the Commedia will deny. 
Shakespeare, too, has personalities—they grow from the seed 
before our very eyes, they develop into pregnant forces for good 
or ill; but always with Shakespeare it is what they do which 
dazzles and overwhelms our imagination, and not so much what 
they are. In Goethe we have the organic force of thought em- 
bodied in a Faust, whose feelings range beyond all worlds, causing 
us to dream of ‘ Sphdren reiner Tatigkeit’ ; but always in Goethe 
the philosophy overshadows the pure study of personality, 
whether it be in the world-stormer Faust of Part I., the philan- 
thropist of Part II., or the truth-worshipper Iphigenia of the play 
of that name. In Dante alone there is no new action and no 
new thought in the persons themselves, and it is by this very 
absence that their personalities become so luminous and rise up so 
infinitely gentle or so infinitely terrible before our eyes. Not 
because there is no action, no thought in Dante, for he is full of 
these ; but his men and women have passed through and beyond 
thought and action, and are caught up, fixed, isolated for ever 
in the form which they moulded for themselves whilst on earth 
below, and whether they smile at us through the white light of 
Paradise, or glare balefully through the tenebre of the Inferno, 
they are equally convincing in the absolute fixity of their reality. 
Dante is interested in one thing only, and it is the thing in which 
we are interested, what men make of themselves in the course of 
their lives and why they so make themselves. His whole work is 
built on this. Not the thing done is the centre of interest, but 
the form of the soul which does it. Not the fall of empires, but 
the soul of the emperors who fall, not the tragedy of a breakdown 
in a noble life, but the mind of those who have broken down. 
Within the limits of earth there is no end, only means to an end 
which lies beyond earth, the bliss of eternally contemplating the 
divinity, and therefore Dante presents to us personalities which 
are doing this, or on the way to it, or for ever cut off from 
it. Tragedy to him is a negative and a passive thing, a feeling 
of exile from the sight of God, the everlasting state of being 
cut off from Him, and therefore constitutes a conception of 
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the tragic element utterly alien to those of Shakespeare or Goethe 
on the one hand, or the ancient Greeks on the other :; a conception, 
indeed, only possible to a society whose teleological philosophy 
placed final misery and final bliss beyond the tomb. 

To define personality is no easy thing, although most of us can 
feel what it denotes. When it is said that a man has a strong 
personality or a magnetic personality, we realise at once that it 
indicates an influence radiating from him and evoked by our 
presence—that it is, in fact, the sum of the thoughts and feelings 
which clothe his ego when engaged in active operation of thinking 
and feeling. It is his whole being in relation to some other being, 
and is therefore definitely a social product. An individual alone 
in the world could have no personality. We feel that there must 
be some other being present. Our own experience seems to tell 
us that no man feels his own personality, and that our knowledge 
of personality arises from the experience we have had of the 
influence of other people’s personality on ourselves. It may be 
that the riddle of the universe will at long last find its solution 
in this relation of soul to soul, and the ‘ why’ of creation be 
answered by a theory of the personality of God, in that God 
Himself becomes personal in relation to His own creation. Dante 
answered it not quite in this way, since his thought, like that of 
his master Aquinas, revolved round the abstract conceptions of 
‘ substantia ’ and ‘ accidentia,’ and only by his genius, in spite of 
himself, as it were, does he rise beyond the wisdom of his age. 
In any case, what is important for us is that we behold in the 
Commedia the personalities of unnumbered people in reaction, 
first, philosophically, with the Divine Power, and secondly, 

_humanly, and for us more intimate, with a mortal of ‘ profound’ 
human parts—Dante the Seer. It has been said of old that 
humanity is complete when two or three are together, and we 
have found that complete humanity expresses itself in reactions 
of personality. In all human life there is no greater union than 
the joining together of two or three people for the purpose of 
exchanging thought and feeling, and to prove this, if proof be 
required, we need only to invoke the verdict of history. The 
sublimest products of the ancients, from Plato down to Cicero, 
revolve round it. Greek drama developed on it, and passed 
through its noblest phase without feeling the slightest need to go 
further. It is so also in the Faust of Goethe, where Faust and 
Mephistopheles go through the turmoil of the world, meeting 
other people, talking to them, developing their personality in 
contact with them, so much, indeed, that the Devil himself 
becomes humanised in the process; but even they do not enjoy 
the variety of experience of the immortal twain who followed the 
steep path which rose from Lucifer to God. 
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The'seven days’ dream of Dante which he recounts to us in 
the Commedia is nothing more, and needs to be nothing more, 
than a succession of personal reactions. To go deeply into the 
psychology of it would be otiose, clothed as it is in a philosophical 
language as subtle in its ingenuity as it is insufficient for its 
purpose, and the only effect of such investigation would be to 
divert attention from the subject in view. What matters for us 
is that the actual naked theory of the formation of personality in 
Dante remains as true to-day as it was in his time. To Dante the 
aim of life was unique and transcendental—to enjoy the eternal 
bliss of intercourse with the Deity; and the highest form of this 
lay beyond the portal of death. A saint alone could on earth attain 
to some approximation of it, but only a very distant and very in- 
sufficient one. This attraction towards the Deity Dante denoted 
by the term ‘ love,’ and since God pervades the Empyrean, the 
tenth, last and all-comprising heaven, it was a force drawing the 
soul away from the earth. To the contrary force, symbolised by 
the force of gravitation, acting earthwards, he gave the name of 
‘hatred,’ and in this simple manner he includes the whole 
universe, with earth as its centre and the Empyrean furthest 
away, in one vast and facile scheme It follows from this that 
actions inspired by complete love (which must iso facto be good 
actions) help the soul to rise upwards to God, whereas actions of 
incomplete love, or perverted or distorted love, or absence of 
love (which is hate), weigh the soul down exactly as gravitation 
does the material body, and draw it to its rightful home in Hell. 
Farthest away from God, with complete absence of love, and hence 
complete hate, is the centre of the earth, and there the Lord of 
Hate, Lucifer, is placed for ever. Above him stretches Hell with 
its nine circles, less sinful as they approach the vicinity of the 
earth’s surface. On the other side of the earth, opposite to Hell, 
rises the hill of Purgatory, stretching upward as though to reach 
Heaven, and through its nine terraces the repentant sinner must 
rise in order to be purged on the way to his final goal of Heaven. 
In Dante all attraction, whether material or psychological, is 
love, and all the emphasis is laid on the relation of men, first to 
their Maker, then to their fellow-men. And this love, which here, 
in a very real sense, makes the heavens go round, is manifested 
in personality, and in the Commedia it is precisely in the behaviour 
of the souls to each other that we read the message of Dante. 

How far, then, can personality be developed, how far is it 
developed in Dante, and how far does this coincide with the 
experience of modern times ? Here we come to the very centre 
of interest to-day, and to the curious modernity of Dante’s work, 
for, strange though it may seem, Dante grants to the individual 
full responsibility for his own destiny. One impulse alone is innate 
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in new-born individuals, and that is the love which draws them to 
God, which love is, in other words, the desire for happiness. No 
man can escape this, and, if this is predetermination, we are all 
determined. Even to-day, though we may vary as to the goal 
of our desire for happiness, we do not question the existence of 
such a desire in all men. Given this impulse of love, man is free 
to pervert it, to distort it or to starve it, or, best of all, to direct 
it fully towards its great end. In every man, in whatever environ 
ment, there resides the faculty of reaching the goal. On his 
way through life he may allow his feeling of love to be diverted 
on to many things, and if he takes no heed he may be led astray, 
but that he has the means of avoiding such error Dante is con- 
vinced. Moreover, though he fall by the way, through repentance 
he may regain the path. There is, therefore, no fatalism in Dante, 
no doubts as to man’s capacity to achieve salvation, and, at the 
same time, there are no doubts that he may, if he so desire, also 
spurn it. 

More than all this, he teaches a law in the formation of 
personality which, although recognised vaguely by the Greeks, 
has only been fully understood in all its aspects to-day. Dante 
mdintains, and exemplifies in all his dramatis persona, the law 
that the real punishment of sin is the habit of sinful action which 
we imbibe through it; the evil of yielding to violent impulses 
is that we gradually come to like violent actions and to be unhappy 
without them. The punishment of the sinner who lies is simply 
that he is unhappy when he does not lie. This law of personal 
retribution permeates the whole Commedia, in just the same 
way as it permeates human life. The punishment of the liar 
_ is that his personality radiates mendacity, of a traitor that his 
influence on those about him is felt by them to be that of a traitor. 
If a man has gone so far that he is completely a traitor, then he 
ceases to feel compunction about it, and in a sense he enjoys it. 
In this way the sinners in Hell who have proceeded along the 
path of crime beyond the range of the faculty of repentance feel 
no remorse and have no active desire to alter their condition. 
This does not, however, by any means indicate that Hell is 
Paradise for those who happen to be in it. To be caught in 
the narrowing cul-de-sac of vice, to find one’s only pleasure in 
practising evil, in no wise precludes the parallel existence 
of an obscure but eternal longing to be out of it, to be again 
unstained, again pure, once more to breathe the free air of 
unvitiated life. They remain as they have made themselves. 
Hell to the damned, though a place of torment, is yet their 
home. It is as they made it; they have no complaint. Of 
Heaven they say no word, for indeed they would be unhappy 
there. We can boldly discard all Dante’s cosmography, all his 
philosophical fabric of ‘ substantia’ and ‘ accidentia,’ all his 
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belief in a future life, if we so desire; and there remains that 
the personality of men is as men make it, and that as life is lived, 
so it leaves its seal on our personalities. What we may add, 
of course, to this would be our greater knowledge of human 
psychology, the influence of environment and heredity — in 
other words, greater technical knowledge of human behaviour. 
None the less, this fundamental law remains as the vital fibre of 
the Commedia ; and the living though phantom pictures he 
paints, sometimes luridly, before us are the finest series of 
admonitions that art can furnish, purely artistic, because the 
morality is part of, and not added to, the artistic purpose: 
presented, moreover, with no sentimentality, no moralising, no 
vain regrets for a wasted life, but only as the direct simple truth. 
In fact, it is more true to say that the lives of the sinners were 
not wasted ; they were very full and active lives, and beautiful 
in their way. They happened, and they were. If we wish our 
personality to develop like theirs we are free to go and do likewise. 
It is perhaps a wonderful testimony for the essential soundness 
of humanity that we usually do not wish to be like them. Three 
episodes, one from each division of the Commedia, will illustrate 
the truth of our statements. 

In the first circle of Hell, where ithe carnal sinners are swept 
along in a wild tempest, and the noise of the bellowing winds 
drowns all sound of sorrow, Dante descries dimly the vague forms 
of two beings in close embrace, wrapped in each other’s arms. 
Desirous of speaking to them, he turns to Virgil, and it comes 
about, by the will of Heaven, that the hellish storm for a little 
while abates, and, still locked in each other’s arms, they float to 
where Dante is. They are Paolo and Francesca, and they come 
from Rimini with a mournful and pitiful tale. The girl Francesca 
had been compelled for reasons of state to wed one Gianciotto, 
for whose deformed person she had no feelings of love, and with 
whom to spend her life she had no desire. The man who held her 
affections was his brother Paolo, young and beautiful, and with 
him for ten long years she kept up a more or less harmless liaison, 
which, however, at last brought them both to a bloody and 
tuinous end. The tale of the final catastrophe, which she tells 
Dante, weeping the while, is beautiful in its pitifulness, and is told 
in words whose beauty equals the theme. Paolo, the lover, during 
the telling of the story says no word at all. They were sitting 
together one day, it seems, reading the story of Lancelot and 
Queen Guenivere, and after a time they came to the part where 
it is told how Galeotto brought the two together. Several times 
during the reading the obvious similarity of their own situation 
with the one in the text had caused them to exchange glances 
and to blush. Then follows in the reading the account of how 
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Guenivere kissed Lancelot for the first time. This was too much. 
The book acted the part of Galeotto to them, and they fell to 
kissing each other. ‘ That day,’ said she, weeping, in the haunting 
phrase of Dante, ‘ we read no more together.’ While they were 
‘reading no more together’ the outraged husband, who had 
been concealed behind an arras, issued forth and slew them both, 
and now behold them in the circle of the carnal sinners, together 
for evermore. To appreciate this story fully it must be read, and 
read many times, in Italian, for an English account cannot convey 
its humanity. Everything that goes to form it—the words, the 
terza rima, the atmosphere, the things suggested, the things left 
unsaid—is so inextricably and yet so subtly woven together that 
a translation at once shatters its fine and delicate fabric, and the 
pathos is less felt. The original in its native texture is probably 
the most pathetic story in the world. These two ‘ wounded souls,’ 
as Dante calls them, have lived for fifteen years in the environ- 
ment of the first circle of Hell, a region of darkness, of howling 
buffeting winds, where the sinners are hurled in endless succession 
round and round, without respite and without hope. This circle 
is the home of carnal sinners, and the raging storm which resounds 
represents the irregular bursts of passion which seize so violently 
upon such sinners. It is the natural home for Paolo and Fran- 
cesca, and they chose it. The society of Dido, of Semiramis, of 
Helen, is to them ‘ sympathique,’ for like these three they yielded 
to their carnal desire, and like them unlawfully. Greater than 
this, and crown of their desires, they are together, locked in each 
other’s arms, never to be parted. This was their desire, this they 
have got. True, they are not happy in the sense that the souls in 
_ bliss are happy, for no one could be happy in the place they are 
in; but we feel as Dante must have felt, and we feel intensely, 
that if they were offered Paradise as a reward for separation they 
would refuse it. They have made themselves thus by action of 
their own will and by the force of environment and circumstances, 
and they are most happy as they are. Now this story is purely 
and completely human. We can reject, if we wish, the eternal 
Hell in which it is told, and still feel the truth of the situation and 
the eternal truth of it. Such is the law of retribution. These two 
souls in pain have a definite personality, which radiates from them 
through seven centuries and which appeals to the reader to-day 
with undiminished force. Their crime was in a sense a small one. 
They are, we are not afraid to assert, mice people, and we should 
not scorn to be in their company, but with all our pity we realise 
that what they wanted they have, what they asked for they 
received, and that this, this only, is the rea! Hell. 
In the Purgatorio we have a world seemingly less fixed and 
more like our world. The people live on the green and fragrant 
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hill of Purgatory in the hope, however far distant, of attaining 
to Paradise, and there are no terrible, awe-inspiring features as 
in the Inferno, The pictures presented are less in detail, less 
statuesque, less impressive. This is as it should be, for whereas 
the souls in Hell are caught up in a state of sin, out of which there 
is no escape, and their inward development is checked for all time, 
in Purgatory the souls are in active operation of purging them- 
selves, in process of changing their character and their personality 
almost as we pass them by. They do not possess quite that awful 
appearance of finality which the sinners in Hell present, and are, 
to some extent, more modern. Like most people in the world, 
they developed wrongly, but, unlike many, they did not allow 
themselves to become satisfied with sin and to come to like it, 
but, after tasting, rejected it. And now, according to the nature 
and depth of their evil-doing, they purge themselves, and purge 
themselves willingly. They realise that their love was distorted, 
or perverted or insufficient, and accordingly they behave in 
Purgatory. If they sinned through pride—i.e., through love 
turned from the real goal on to some personal quality of their 
own—they learn to be humble and they learn willingly and 
the beauty of their character glows through their voluntarily 
endured torture. They are bent low beneath heavy burdens, and 
the once proud neck is bowed. On the walls of the terrace of 
Pride, in Purgatory, are depicted examples of other people’s 
humility, drawn from stories of old, that they may recall that 
humility is not beyond human effort. Under their feet on the 
terrace are depicted examples of pride drawn from ancient lore, 
and on these they trample in derision. Some of them have strange 
and wonderful tales to tell. There is a scene on the low-lying 
slopes of Purgatory which throws clear light on Dante’s conception 
of the human soul. Here we are face to face with the souls of 
late repentant sinners violently slain. One speaks to Dante— 
Buonconte of Montefeltro, who fell at the battle of Campaldino, 
and whose body was never found. Buonconte lived.no saintly 
life and came very near indeed to eternal damnation, but because 
of one supreme faculty which throughout life he had never lost, 
his love and trust in his Creator, he was saved in the end. On 
his day of death, by the brook Archiano, he cried out in the 
moment of expiration on the name of Mary the great Mother, 
and the range of the infinite mercy was so wide that he was 
accepted as a repentant sinner. Over his dead body to claim his 
soul there came a demon, confident through the knowledge of 
long service ; but there came also an angel sent by God, and the 
twain strove for mastery. The angel triumphed, because not 
what Buonconte had done but what he was alone mattered. In 
the words of Dante : 
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‘and I to him—‘ What violence or what chance made thee stray so far 
from Campaldino, that thy burial place ne’er was known?” He answered ; 
“ At Casentino’s foot a stream crosses, which is named Archiano. There 
where its name is lost, did I arrive, pierced in the throat, flying on foot and 
bloodying the plain. There I lost vision, and ended my words upon the 
name of Mary, and there I fell, and my flesh alone was left. I will speak 
sooth, and do thou respeak it among the living ; the angel of God took 
me, and ONE FROM HELL cried: ‘ Oh thou from Heaven, wherefore robbest 
thou me? Thou bearest away the eternal part of this man, for one little 
tear that snatches him from me; but with the other will I deal in other 
fashion.’ ” ’ 


There follows the account of the devil’s vengeance on the body; 
‘“* My frozen body at its mouth the raging Archian found, and swept 
it into the Arno, and loosed the cross on my breast, which I made of me 


when pain o’ercame me, It rolled me along its banks and over its bed 
then covered and wrapped me with its spoils.”’’ 


The personality of this soul in Purgatory as presented to us 
by Dante is essentially good, and as we read this story our hearts 
rise in sympathy towards him. Buonconte is in no wise to be 
regarded as a frightened criminal, spurred on by the fear of 
damnation, to turn to the mercy of God. Had he not throughout 
his chequered career preserved, impaired within him, the saving 
power of love, his lips could not have framed the appeal of pity 
with the intensity of feeling which the words of Dante indicate. 
At most, the word might have flown from his lips as an empty 
formula, invoked by the power of terror from the subconscious 
memories of his unstained childhood. Behind it to endow it 
with the strength that moves would have been nothing but the 
leaden weight of a heart steeped in sin. Precisely in this is Dante 
Pelagian, as was Goethe likewise centuries afterwards. A man 
is bound to make mistakes, bound to sin, but he is not bound to 
make such action part of his nature, and to pursue it until it 
becomes congenial to him. The final question to be put is not 
“What did you do?’ but ‘ What are you?’; and the answer 
to this question is found in the human personality. Corrupt in 
Hell, reparable in Purgatory, perfect in Paradise. Turning 
to more modern literature, with its additional modern concept 
of dramatic action, unending activity, we have Faust and Hamlet 
as similar purgatorial types, essentially sound ; Iago as one of the 
damned and unrepentant; and as the nearest approach to the 
perfect soul in Paradise the truthteller Iphigenia of Goethe. We 
lack, however, the medieval idea of completion, of ‘ ends’ of 
‘ fixation,’ whereas the charm of Dante lies in the static representa- 
tion of human personality which shall change no more. Lastly, 
in comparing the medizval vision with the more modern, we must 
not over-state the case of the former. There is no doubt that the 
personalities in Dante are vastly inferior in complexity to those 
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of the modern drama _ They are simple indeed compared with 
the creations of Shakespeare, or Goethe or Hebbel. Yet it is by 
this very simplicity that they excel in intensity, and by virtue of 
their limited circumscription, the splendour or the dreadfulness 
of their personality, sheds itself so much the more radiantly 
beyond the bounds of the Ptolemaic universe of Dante. 

In Paradise, as in Hell, we have a new finality, but now one 
of perfect happiness. The soul has attained its desire of standing 
before God in beatific contemplation of His being, all effort over, 
all hopes achieved, at peace for ever. It is an easy task, and one 
that has often been done, to ridicule this conception of bliss, but 
nevertheless no better conception has yet been found. Not even 
the endless ‘ Tatigkeit’ of Goethe in ‘ reinen Spharen’ is philo- 
sophically as satisfactory, since it only presents to us, on a higher 
plane, the same succession of events as on earth—i.e., sorrow, 
then joy, obstacles to overcome, success in this, then more 
obstacles, and so on, which is a vision of a future life many 
people would not desire. The phenomenon known as suicide 
proves this, since the higher spheres, if they are modelled on ours, 
would present the same difficulties to a soul prone to suicide. 
The divine contemplation theory is, in some respects at least, 
superior to this, and must be carefully distinguished from the 
modern and debased caricature which frequently is portrayed in 
hymn-books, as a heaven of harp-twanging, hymn-singing, and 
parade of golden streets. The theory of the medizvalists was 
that, since God is infinite, the joy of contemplating Him would 
be of endless variety, and where there is infinite variety there can 
be no stagnation, no ‘ennui.’ As a philosophical conception of 
Heaven we could hardly ask for more than this. It is the same 
situation that we pointed out above—the union of human beings 
for the interchange of intuition, or its offspring ‘ideas.’ Men 
spend their lives doing this. What would it be, then, if God was 
our partner in it? For that is what contemplation means in 
Dante. This would be more than eternal activity—it would be 
intercourse with the source and the aim of activity, and so the 
highest and most desirable thing. Now it is true that, in portray- 
ing Paradise, Dante is usually outside human experience, and 
that, even in so far as he is inside it, the portraits of good and 
saintly people tend to be uninteresting and stereotyped This is 
certainly so, and it is indisputable that as a human document 
Paradise is inferior to both the other divisions of the Commedia. 
Notwithstanding, even in Paradise there are degrees of perfection 
corresponding to the nine circling heavens, and so once again we 
are in the midst of variety. To achieve this Dante introduces his 
theory of gradations of perfect personality, a theory of perfection 
which can best be explained by quoting a well-known episode. 

Vor. CII—No. 608 MM 
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The heavens, in order taken from the earth, are named after 
the planets which circle round them. The Moon, Mercury, Venus 
the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the Fixed Stars, and the Primum 
Mobile. They are all heaven, but not the same heaven, and the 
higher the soul goes the nearer it is to God, and the deeper the 
divine vision. Dante, rising with Beatrice, who now guides him, 
into the Heaven of the Moon, sees the faint outlines of a soul in 
bliss, and desires to speak with it It is Piccarda, the sister of 
his great friend Forese Donati. He asks her to explain a problem 
which has baffled him, to wit: How it is that a soul can be in 
perfect bliss in the Heaven of the Moon, whilst knowing full well 
that there are many other heavens richer and fuller and better, 
farther above? Piccarda’s famous reply is well known: ‘La sua 
volontate é nostra pace.’ (‘ His will is our peace.’) By which she 
means that her soul was so fashioned by the will of God when 
created that when it attained its perfect personality it would natur- 
ally find its proper home in the lowest heaven. Other souls might 
be created with a potentially greater personality, which, if fully 
developed, would find another heaven in which to reside, but not 
hers. In this lowest heaven she attains perfect happiness within 
her own limits, and if placed in a ‘ better’ or ‘ higher ’ heaven she 
would not be so happy. She has reached the limit of her capacity 
for divine contemplation, and can, by her nature, desire no more 
* His will is our peace.’ Dante understands and passes on. 

It is evident from this episode that perfect happiness is the 
development of a personality completely reconciled with the will 
of God, and that, like the personalities whom we have beheld in 
Hell and Purgatory, this is a state which can be reached on 

earth. It is the condition of perfect serenity, perfect harmony 
with surroundings, which is occasionally realised by the figures 
we can behold in the art of the Greeks, especially their sculpture. 
Translated into modern terms it would mean a personality fully 
developed in all the faculties which Nature had given to it, with 
no obsessions, no suppressed complexes, no grievances, and, 
though quite aware of the horrors and the pitfalls of life, still 
confident and unafraid. ‘La sua volontate é nostra pace.’ This 
is the teaching of Dante, the doctrine of the development of 
human personality. With its medieval conception of the after- 
life it is great and beautiful, but shorn of it, it remains still great 
and still beautiful. It is as true to-day as ever it was, and as 
truly modern as any creation of thought since the days of the 
Greek masterpieces. One thing, too, it possesses, which the serene 
and imperturbable philosophy of the Phidian carvings do not 
possess—a feeling of human relationship, whether of love or its 
counterpart hate, so intense that it forms the very fabric of life, 
the creative force of the entire cosmos. 

F. McEACHRAN. 
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. What art thou, thou idol ceremony ?—Henry V. 


‘POLITENESS was always perfect .. and never degenerated 
into chilly ceremonial,’ wrote Madame de Genlis of the ancien 
régime in which she had been born and brought up, in contrast to 
the studied gentility and rigid ceremony of Directory France, to 
which she had returned an unhappy and embittered émigré. 
Gone for her were the dinner-parties ‘ when we talked without 
interruption because we always chose our places and sat beside 
the people we liked best.” Gone, too, were the days when 
‘anything that could resemble etiquette and suggested the idea 
of difference in rank was carefully avoided. The grand seigneur 
who invited the wife of a farmer-general and the wife of a duke 
to supper treated them with the same consideration and respect.’ 
Now, under the Directory, ‘ mous avons changé tout cela.’ 

Returned émigrés are not the most reliable of observers. 
They can scarcely escape the imputation of bias or avoid the 
taint of prejudice, and inevitably Maciame de Genlis was looking 
back on the old France with tinted spectacles. Nevertheless, 
despite many superficial affectations, I'rench society, so thoroughly 
confident of itself, had evinced a degree of toleration and com- 
plaisance which had quickly yielded to one of emulation and 
suspicion amongst the arrivists and parvenus of the post-Terror 
revolutionary years, eager all to consotidate their precarious and 
hardly won positions behind a stringent code of etiquette, the 
slightest infraction of which would ensure social obloquy. 

That such a transition from ease to rigidity (and it is corro- 
borated by the recently published memoirs of Queen Hortense) 
could have been possible within the space of a decade is evidence 
that in revolution des meurs time is of little account. One 
generation is ultra-ceremonial, the next only moderately cere- 
monial ; one generation contemns a code of etiquette, the next 
adopts it. The deciding factors may vary from a coup d'état to 
the publication of a book. 

So vast is the range of ceremony, so numerous and variegated 
its manifestations, that within a strictly limited space it is 
impossible in general to touch more than lightly upon the subject. 
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In particular an attempt will be made to limit as far as possible 
to social observances only the inquiry as to the factors which make 
or modify the ceremony-urge traceable amongst all associa- 
tions of human beings. As a preliminary step, however, it is 
necessary to prove the existence of such an urge, or, in other 
words, to show that mankind will adopt a miming ceremony and 
countenance a piece of nonsensical etiquette because of some 
nner compelling force. Ceremonies are such manifest limitations 
upon liberty that it is inconceivable that they should obtain 
acceptance unless supported by some such powerful sanction. 

It can hardly be denied that the propensity to create and 
preserve ceremonial has been stronger amongst men than amongst 
women. From the earliest recorded times man has rarely been 
able to resist a constant urge towards ceremonising his work and 
play. There is, for example, nothing in the history of woman 
comparable to the rites of Freemasonry, the ritual of a regimental 
mess, the ‘ notions’ of a public school, or the formalities of 
combat. When a woman fights it is in the spontaneous fashion 
of Mrs. Partridge, and not after the ceremonious manner of 
D’Artagnan. 

It is arguable that this distinction in favour of woman is due 
to the fact that, owing to her long subjection, she has not had the 
same opportunities as man to exercise her ceremonising pro- 
pensities. But the more probable explanation is to be found in 
the different standpoint from which the two sexes regard life . 
The woman, because she is the mother of the rising generation, is 
more practical and less imaginative than the male, and has the 
interests of the race more firmly at heart. The man on the whole 
is less solicitous for the race than he is for the interests of his own 
class, society or order. This, allied with a shrewder knowledge of 
the world, teaches him intuitively the necessity of reinforcing and 
preserving organisation and discipline against centripetal forces 
and disruptive influences by the creation of ceremonies calculated 
to appeal to the imagination, to minister to masculine self-pride, 
and capable of being handed down to posterity unimpaired. The 
ambitious woman may be dear to the novelist, but to the historian 
that upward social thrust which directly and indirectly has done 
so much to foster the growth of ceremonies is as much a masculine 
as a feminine movement. Of this thrust the snob is the incarna- 
tion, and in Thackeray the male type preponderates. 

Such a consummate student of human nature as Machiavelli 
must have had the masculine rather than the feminine members of 
society in mind when he wrote that ‘ he is the maddest of men 
who would seek to restrain the people from their rites and 
ceremonies.’ Wherever men have exercised undisputed creative 
authority, as in the law, the services, and the Church, there has 
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never failed to emerge a considerable wealth of ceremony. In 
their anxiety to supply the elemental social needs—stability, 
cohesion, security—men, if left to themselves, would run to 
ceremonial as assuredly as water to its own level. 

If left to themselves. The apodosis is vital. Happily there 
are three factors by which this ceremony-urge is influenced. 
They may be summed up conveniently in three words: Culture ; 
Government ; Women. Unless the culture is lofty, the govern- 
ment truly democratic, and the womenfolk socially emancipated, 
it is not possible completely to check this ceremony-urge. Not 
until all three conditions are realised, not, in other words, until a 
state has reached a stage of ideal perfection, will the ceremonising 
propensity run its course. Nevertheless it will become weaker 
as one or more of these ends are attained. 

Culture. The highest expression of culture is the realisation 
of self, the Socratic yv@@ ceavrdv, To realise oneself is to know 
oneself ; to know oneself is to be original. As a consequence the 
measure of a country’s culture may be said to be the number of 
its original minds. On the other hand, the measure of a country’s 
ceremonies may be found in the number of commonplace, un- 
thinking beings who either through laziness, inability, or dis- 
inclination are unwilling to stray from well-trodden paths, and 
are only too well contented to read stability for stagnation, con- 
vention for cohesion, security for tradition. The more is this so 
when it is felt that by a scrupulous devotion to observances the 
way of material advancement lies open. The ostracism and 
persecution with which society pursues those who, like Socrates, 
scorn to adopt or ridicule its code of accepted ceremony are such 
that only a small minority are willing to brave them for the sake 
of physical and mental freedom. The path of the philosopher is 
beset with thorns, and it is poor consolation for the social pariahs 
of one generation to believe that they will become the post- 
humous prophets of the next Unrest, says Schopenhauer, is the 
mark of real existence. Few thinkers have been ‘ good ’ members 
of society. 

But the wider the expansion of culture, the greater becomes 
the diffusion of reason ; the weaker the sacrosanctity of convention, 
the fewer its manifestations. 

Government. ‘ Originally,’ writes Herbert*Spencer, ‘ cere- 
monies were modes of behaviour to the god-king.’ The remark 
is far too sweeping, but, like many generalisations, it contains a 
substratum of truth. It is undoubtedly borne out by history 
that upon the form of government which obtains will depend to a 
partial extent the incidence of ceremony in any one country. 
Nor is there less evidence that from the earliest form of govern- 
ment—the rule of the tribal strong man, who was at once god, 
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priest, lawgiver, and master of the ceremonies—a large number 
of present-day observances are traceable. The ceremonial forms 
of salutation, for example, nearly all betray their quasi-divine 
origin The touching of the forelock to the squire, the curtsey to 
the lady of the manor, the casual bow to the friend, are relics of 
abject prostration before the deified ruler. From the same 
fountain flow such ceremonies as those connected with homage 
and fealty, the ‘ king’s evil,’ and the surviving Eastern custom 
of baring the feet before entering a house (cf. ‘ Put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground’). Even the common forms of address, the familiar 
‘sir’ and ‘monsieur,’ are, etymologically, terms implying 
adoration. 

As the tribe became a more complex entity and authority 
devolved to the professional priest and lawyer, the conception of 
the god-king passed away, but that of the Dominus Rex took its 
place. Around the latter developed a court favouring luxury 
and circumstance, and creating among its hierarchy of barons, 
courtiers, officials and their wives an increasing code of ceremony 
and etiquette. The god-king may have been gathered to his 
fathers, but he had left behind him a king who, like Kublai Khan, 
was a very god to his court. Under this extraordinary monarch 
ceremony had become sublimated into such a fine art that there 
was actually an official bureau of ceremonial information, and 
before presentation at court ambassadors and others spent 


harrowing days rehearsing the complicated formalities to be 


performed 


They who serve the king wrote Marco Polo, describing a royal banquet], 
and those sitting at the table, all of them cover their mouths with silk, lest 
their breathing should by any means touch the king’s meat or drink, and 
when he hath a mind to drink, the damsel who giveth it goes back three 
paces and kneels down, and then the barons and all the people kneel. 


A better illustration, if not the best illustration, of the length to 
which court ceremony could go is to be found in Madame de 
Campan’s well-known account of the toilet of Marie Antoinette : 


It was a masterpiece of etiquette ; everything was done on occasion 
in a prescribed form. . . . The tire-women put on the petticoat and 
handed the gown to the Queen. The lady of honour poured out the water 
for her hands and put on her body linen. When a princess of the royal 
family happened to be present while the Queen was dressing, the lady of 
honour yielded to her the latter act of office, but still did not yield it 
directly to the Princess of the Blood ; in such cases the lady of honour was 
accustomed to present the linen to the chief lady-in-waiting, who, in turn, 
handed it to the Princess of the Blood. Each of these ladies observed these 
rules scrupulously as affecting her rights. One winter’s day it happened 
that the Queen, who was entirely undressed, was just going to put on her 
body-linen ; I held it ready unfolded for her ; the lady of honour came in, 
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slipped off her gloves, and took it. A rustling was heard at the door—it 
was opened, and in came the Duchess of Orleans ; she took off her gloves 
and came forward to take the garment ; but as it would have been wrong 
for the lady of honour to hand it to her, she gave it to me, and I handed 
it to the Princess. A further noise: it was the Countess of Provence; 
the Duchess of Orleans handed her the linen. All the while the Queen 
kept her arms crossed upon her bosom, and appeared to feel the cold . . ., 
and muttered several times: ‘ How disagreeable How tiresome!’ 


Notwithstanding these excesses, it is from the royal courts 
that many latter-day social ceremonies have sprung. Such is 
human vanity that the observances exacted by and paid to the 
man in whose hands lay (theoretically at least) the powers of life 
and death have been challenged and appropriated by his subjects. 


Tout bourgeois veut batir comme les grands seigneurs, 
Tout petit prince a les ambassadeurs, 
Tout marquis veut avoir des pages. 


By a process akin to gravity the ceremonies of the court have 
descended to the aristocracy, and from the aristocracy to those 
who value them the most—the haute bourgeoisie. Hence the 
rules of precedence at a dinner-party, hence the etiquette con- 
nected with calling, hence the formality of personal introductions. 
Young ‘‘ Peter Gray and Somers,” it will be remembered, when 
stranded on the coast of Cariboo, ‘ couldn’t chat together—they 
had not been introduced.’ 4 

Ceremonies equally disagreeable and tiresome as those cited 
above were being enacted in Vienna, in Madrid, in Parma (where 
immortalised by Stendhal), in Wurtemberg (where so admirably 
described by Herr Feuchtwanger) When authority, like love, 


begins to sicken and decay, 
It useth an enforced ceremony. 


Wherever the sovereign felt his position becoming less secure the 
more vehement became his insistence upon formality, as if striving 
to preserve the appearance of power behind its symbolic pomp. 
Divide et impera is a precept of governance which every worldly- 
wise ruler takes intuitively to heart. There are few things 
which more effectively raise barriers between class and class, 
subject race and subject race, religion and religion, than a hard- 
and-fast code of ceremonies. Its action fulfils the dual function 
of a tonic and a prophylactic. Its absence would eventually 
bring about freer association, freer exchange of ideas, freer 
discussion—three forms of freedom which the autocrat encourages 
at his peril. The marked increase of ceremonial under the 
Bourbons, of which increase the building of Versailles is an 
indication, was part of the conscious design by the French 


1 Etiquette, W. S. Gilbert. 
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monarchy of isolating and of so emasculating its noblesse. Not 
without reason have political revolutionaries almost invariably 
begun by an assault upon established social observances. 

On the other hand, the further a country progresses from an 
autocratic to a democratic form of government, with its less 
defined, less impassable barriers, the lighter is likely to become 
the load of ceremonial. England, which for many generations led 
the van of constitutional self-government, came, as a reward for 
her services, to be regarded by foreigners as the one country most 
deficient in right social observances. But if we take off our hats 
less than any nation in Europe, it is, claims Spencer stoutly, because 
we are the freest nation in Europe. One explanation at least of 
our lack of Continental decorum is that not since the days of the 
Stuarts has the Court of St. James played the same part in 
relation to society as have the more autocratic courts of Europe. 
The marked decrease in ceremony during the last thirty years in 
England is not wholly due to the disintegrating effects of the 
Great War ; already in the time of Edward VII. the Court was 
losing even such social prominence as it had held under the reign 
of Queen Victoria. 

Women. However effective may be the influence of culture 
and government upon the ceremony-urge, the third, or feminine, 
factor is the most powerful of the three. 

Of all contributory causes of ceremonial efflorescence the 
relatively debased position of women has been the most vital. 
Yet, contrary to accepted belief, the subjection of women is a 
comparatively recent development in human history. During 
the earliest stages of civilisation there was little so-called in- 
equality of the sexes. While the men were actively engaged 
hunting for food and repelling marauders, the domestic arts and 
crafts (and there were no others), the work in the fields, as well 
as in the settlement, were left to the women. The relationship 
between the two sexes was free and open, as between partners in 
a common cause. Domination, where found, was not always on 
the side of the male. But with increasing stability and security 
of life men were no longer compelled to spend their days in arms ; 
and having, as a result of their hunting and fighting, brains 
rendered more acute and hands more dexterous, they rapidly 
dispossessed women from all save purely domestic work. Thence- 
forward until the Industrial Revolution, which, by readmitting 
them to industry, reversed the process, the women became more 
and more the subjects and puppets of the men. With the female 
no longer the partner, but rather the servant, of the male, the 
ceremony-urge, which it has been attempted to prove moves more 
vigorously in the latter, was suffered to range unchecked. The 
more complete the subordination of women the more ceremonious 
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in their behaviour became men; and the degree of ceremony 
which they adopted towards their womenfolk was generally a 
fair indication of the state of subjection in which the latter 
languished. 

Besides the untrammelling of man, a further consequence flows 
from the subjection of woman. Against ceremony, formality, 
and ritual there are few weapons more lethal than laughter. 
‘The attitudes, gestures and movements of the human body,’ 
Bergson points out, ‘ are laughable in exact proportion as that 
body reminds us of a mere machine.’ But in order so to be 
reminded, in order to react risibly to the mechanical, it is necessary 
to be possessed with the true spirit of the Comic. Now, as 
Meredith has explained, it is impossible for the Comic Spirit to 
develop save in a society where men and women move upon an 
equal social plane. With the possible exception of Greece, only 
two countries, France and England, could have boasted that this 
equable state of social relationship obtained. The foundation for 
this claim is the fact that these two countries alone were capable 
of inspiring the Lustspiel or comédte des meurs, wittingly satirising 
and ridiculing the conventions and foibles of society. Seventeenth- 
century Germany, with its three hundred and more straitlaced 
principalities, could no more have produced a Moliére or a Con- 
greve than eighteenth-century Spain, with its mantillas and 
duennas, a Beaumarchais or a Sheridan. Where the idea of the 
Comic is found—and it can only be found in a society where men 
and women upon an equal footing are as foils to one another—a 
new set of values is substituted for the old set with its insistence 
upon form and decorum. 

Those in want of the appreciation of the Comic are chiefly the 
conventionally minded, and to them, because they lack its saving 
grace, life is a very real, a very earnest problem. While life is 
insecure it must necessarily be taken seriously : to continue to do 
so after security has been achieved is to remain the mechanical 
unit—the soulless Robot. It was because of their cramping 
despotism, because their outlook upon life was narrow and one- 
sided, that the courts of the eighteenth century lacked that 
redeeming sense of humour, and raised up a body of pettifogging 
ceremony, which blinded them to the realities of things and 
finally hurried them to their downfall 


If we now return to analyse the laments of Madame de Genlis, 
the starting point of our inquiry, it is clear that they could not 
apply to the French court circles of the ancien régime. Despite 
the efforts of Richelieu and the Bourbons, the French court did 
not, however, comprise the whole of French society. There were 
in the smaller towns and in the country many nobility of greater 
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or lesser degree, uncontaminated with the spirit of Versailles, but 
very much impregnated with the New Philosophy of Paul e 
Virginie, with the ideas of Rousseau and with the writings of the 
Encyclopedists and the Chevalier de Boufflers. The keynote was 
simplicity, the ideal naturalness. Amongst this vast division of 
French society, keenly intellectual, critical and spirituelle, whose 
womenkind were socially emancipated, there was little of the 
stiltedness and formality of Versailles. Brains took precedence 
of birth, and conversation of convention. Confident in their status 
as members of the noblesse, yet humanised by their culture, they 
could condescend to men and women of a lower estate with the 
informal facility rivalled only by that of the English squire. 

The type that succeeded after the cataclysm of the Revolution 
was of a very different kind. The men, worldly and uncultured, 
intensely conscious at once of their bourgeois past and of their 
precarious present, had none of that semi-mocking imsouciance of 
the old order. The women, although there were some brilliant 
exceptions in Madame Roland and Josephine de Beauharnais, 
were placidly cowlike and subjugated. As a means of lessening 
their feelings of gaucherie and of stabilising their insecure tenure 
by closing the door to further intruders, it was inevitable that they 
should create an encircling barrier of ceremony ‘ devised at first 
to set a gloss upon faint deeds.’ Napoleon was shrewd enough 
to appreciate these parvenu hopes and fears, and in founding the 
Legion of Honour and in reviving at Fontainebleau the ceremonies 
of Versailles he harnessed them, as it were, to his career. 

The society of the Directory may be contemned, but it cannot 
be blamed. Until the human race has become completely 
rational and passionless, thoroughly cultured and democratic, 
ceremony to a greater or lesser extent is necessary both for its 
gratification and for its preservation ; for, as Selden tells us, ‘ it 
keeps up all things.’ Too high a price can be paid for simplicity 
of procedure. Efficiency is in an irrational world no guarantee 
of durability. The imagination of man, which is so much greater 
than his powers of reasoning, can little resist the mesmeric effect 
of pomp and circumstance. It can hardly be doubted that the 
ceremony of a coronation enhances and supports the power and 
prestige of the Executive; and in our own times it has been 
evident that parliamentary ceremonial is not wholly without 
effect upon those who would degrade the Legislature to the level 
of the Convention. Nor is it easy to avoid the conclusion that the 
faith placed in British justice and the exceptional respect paid to 
its decisions are due in part to the ceremony of the courts of law. 
Moreover, the personal tie which formerly held together the 
Austrian and still knits together the British Empire can be put 
to too severe a strain. It is a matter of conjecture whether the 
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first could have successfully weathered so many storms and 
whether the latter would still be performing its invaluable func- 
tions without their accompaniment of ceremonial. 

Few men can witness a State opening of Parliament without 
admitting, however unwillingly, that ceremony creates a degree 
of stability and sacrosanctity in a way which no amount of 
reasoning will guarantee and no logical act achieve. Associations 
of human beings are not unlike newly founded schools which act 
instinctively and wisely when they seek to build up a tradition 
which is nothing less than a code of rigid ceremony. In a school 
traditions are, from an educational standpoint, valueless, but 
they do more than scholarship to give it ‘ tone ‘ and to endear it 
in the hearts of its members. What traditions effect for a school 
ceremony accomplishes for any class of society. 

It has been said of old: ‘ Give me the ballads of a nation, and 
I care not who makes their laws.’ A wiser man would have said : 
‘Give me the ceremonies of a nation, and I care not who has their 
ballads ’ 

W BARING PEMBERTON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE POSITION OF THE LATE SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH AMONG LITERARY CRITICS 


I 
THE OUTLINES OF VICTORIAN CRITICISM 


N oT least remarkable among the many literary paradoxes of the 
eighteenth century was the genesis in an age when the critic was 
the object of almost universal scorn of that exalted conception of 
criticism which became the gospel of Matthew Arnold and per- 
sisted in the face of many a challenge, though without a serious 
rival, till the close of the nineteenth century and the advent of 
Raleigh. The notion of the critic as the guardian of the writer 
against the extravagancies of the age and the infirmities of his 
own nature, and the principles of that reasoned pursuit of ‘ sweet- 
ness and light ’ with its constant reference to the Classics as the 
standard of all literary taste, was a doctrine already formulated 
in the early years of the eighteenth century in the midst of the 
onslaught on criticism into which the once nugatory quarrel 
between author and critic had developed. 

The invective hurled at the critics of the time amounted almost 
toa plea for their extinction, yet in spite of their extravagance these 
charges are worthy of notice because they were met with the first 
enunciation of so famous a dogma. Hardly a writer could resist 
the temptation to deal a thrust at the ‘ pest and horror’ of the 
age: ‘ the critic,’ Pope wrote, ‘ being a bird of prey, has a natural 
inclination towards carrion; . . . just as no beggar is so poor that 
he cannot keep a cur, so is no author so beggarly that he cannot 
have a critic at his heels.’ It was a common complaint that their 
judgments were the outcome of pure caprice, as void of true 
insight as they were independent of real literary criteria. Steele 
inveighed against their jealousy ‘ barring the honest author’s path 
to recognition,’ but it was reserved for Swift to crown the wild 
accusations with the assertion that ‘ the critics were the dogs, rats, 
wasps, or at best the drones of the learned world ; the common 
enemies, pests and incendiaries of the Commonwealth of Letters.’ 

The champion of the critics’ cause was Shaftesbury, and, 
though he died years before the attacks on the critics had ceased 
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to trouble the literature of the day, his conception of criticism as 
set forth in his Philosophical Regimen was essentially the same as 
that propagated by Arnold in the nineteenth century. Like 
Arnold, Shaftesbury based his doctrine on the Classics, and chiefly 
on that aspect of Greek thought which emphasised the value of a 
high seriousness and moderation, so that for both the virtues of 
swppootvn and enovdaiorns became the first tenets of their literary 
creed. On this basis Shaftesbury erected a system of canons and 
anathemas which was to be at once the guide and scourge of the 
age: criticism was no longer a mere synonym for the inopportune 
sallies of the literary reviewer, but was exalted to the position of 
a dogma and a philosophy. In many passages the language of 
Shaftesbury and Arnold has an identical ring: as the latter pro- 
tested that the Romantic movement was doomed at its birth to 
failure because it lacked the critical spirit, that ‘ Byron was empty 
of matter, Shelley incoherent and Wordsworth wanting in com- 
pleteness and variety,’ so Shaftesbury, in judging the literature 
of his period, complained ‘ that the English author would be all 
genius, and would reap the fruit of his art but without pain, study 
or application.’ The philosophic side of Shaftesbury’s criticism 
was almost identical with Arnold’s doctrine of culture. His ideal 
of good breeding— to learn whatever is decent in company or 
beautiful in the arts, the sum of philosophy being to know what 
is just in society and fine in Nature and the order of the world ’— 
differs in little except the trappings of eighteenth century Deism 
from Arnold’s famous definition of culture as ‘ the getting to know 
on all matters which most concern us the best which has been 
thought and said in the world.’ 

Thus Shaftesbury issued his warning to the superficial and 
self-complacent among his contemporaries and prepared the path 
for the great campaign against the Philistine which Arnold made 
the purpose of his literary criticism. He presented his successor 
with a weapon fashioned ready for the fight, yet in the end his 
confusion of a dogmatic philosophy with the canons of taste proved 
disastrous to the cause of literary criticism ; largely through his 
influence, the direct appreciation of literature was made impos- 
sible throughout the nineteenth century, and the critic came to 
his task with a philosophic system to justify and a set of criteria 
to vindicate. True judgment gave way to the propagation of a 
creed; it seemed that the critic had taken Arnold’s beloved 
quotation from the De Imitatione (‘ cum multa legeris cognoveri que 
ad unum semper oportet redire principium’) too indiscriminately 
to heart, and not till the close of the century was freedom gained 
from its spell. 

Out of his beliefs Arnold had built up a system to which he 
considered it his task to subject dispassionately the literature of 
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his day. His faith in the Classics led him to demand from all 
literature, irrespective of its natural genius or personal character- 
istics, the cool balance and ordered simplicity of the great Attic 
models ; while the element of didacticism, which was in his view 
inseparable from the greatness of the Athenian writers, urged him 
to seek in an author not so much what was personal and incom- 
municable as that which could be transmitted as precept and 
example to posterity. Yet the Classics were but one side, however 
important, of Arnold’s creed; from his gospel of culture and 
sweet reasonableness there was derived another guide for con- 
temporary literature: to be great, art must bear the stamp of 
the catholic rather than that of the national character ; its virtues 
should be those of the polished cosmopolitan culture which Arnold 
thought he saw exemplified in the work of writers like Joubert or 
the de Guérins—a culture mainly Latin in origin, but deriving its 
strength from a synthesis of the best elements in European and 
classical thought. Nationalism Arnold hated in literature because 
he suspected it of provincialism, and it was to guard against this, 
as well as to sift the Barbarian from the Attic, that he pleaded 
for the establishment of a centralising authority in literature such 
as an Academy. 

Put into practice, these ideals readily exhibited an inherent 
weakness, and Arnold’s blind and unswerving devotion to them 
drove him into the paradoxical position of the foe of prejudice 
defending his own prejudices. It was precisely this obstinate 
adherence to a set of standards in all cases and the refusal to 
recognise the need for nuance and fine discrimination that Arnold 
decried as Philistinism, yet, as Sidgewick told him, he sometimes 
came dangerously near to resembling the enemy. The accusations 
that were brought against Arnold are of more than ephemeral 
value, because it was on their basis, when Arnold’s influence had 
waned, that a more sceptical criticism was conceived. To his 
contemporaries Arnold appeared a strange and distant creature 
living apart in a world of his own creation, yet claiming to check 
the exuberance of his time by the values he found current in his 
own ethereal sphere. His severance from national enthusiasm 
aroused hatred as well as ridicule, and instead of appearing a 
prophet of light he was once bitterly characterised as an exquisite 
dilettante ‘ holding the pouncet box of culture ’twixt the wind 
and his nobility’ His constant exaltation of the Classics seemed 
dogmatic and often irrelevant ; the great truth in his ideal was 
so far obscured by its reiteration that some thought of the critic 
not as the prop and stimulus of genius, but as one who checked 
the action of the living by the authority of the dead, and Sidge- 
wick was moved to cry ‘ better the half truth that makes for 
action than this whole truth that paralyses the will ’ 
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In the narrower sphere of actual literary criticism Arnold’s 
work was open to the same accusations. It was his constant aim 
to raise the critic from what he considered the lowly office of mere 
interpreter to the position of prophet of his religion of taste; and 
this purpose united with his literary dogma prevented him from 
making any consistent attempt to enter sympathetically into the 
point of view of his authors. His criticism was almost wholly 
external, his praise being accorded in proportion to the nearness 
of a writer’s approach to his own preconceived system of standards ; 
so that he appeared to labour under an inability to consider any 
literature except in relation to these criteria. He explored his 
literary landscape largely with the aid of a foot-rule, measuring 
beauty as one might measure length and breadth, till he fell into 
the final error of forgetting that its spirit lay often elsewhere than 
in proportion. 

In a sense Arnold was no true child of the nineteenth century, 
for the historical method which coloured the whole outlook of 
the age seems never to have influenced him, and he clung to the 
belief that men and their manners were essentially the same in 
all ages and under all conditions. Accordingly he saw no reason 
to doubt the universal validity of his standards, though it was 
hard indeed to understand, as he was once asked, why ar Eliza- 
bethan should be expected to write in the manner of an Athenian 
of the age of Pericles. Quick as he was to appreciate the sublime 
in dignity and restraint, he remained wilfully blind to its other 
yet—as Longinus would have told him—equally genuine mani- 
festation in the wild turbulence of passionate utterance.4 This 
deductive criticism, based on a hypothesis in which he had so 
vivid a faith, rendered Arnold curiously inadequate in the judg- 
ment of the work of his own countrymen: because his ideals 
were cosmopolitan rather than national, he turned seldom in his 
early work to the criticism of English literature, yet later, when 
he gave it his whole attention, his attitude was one of constant 
dismay at the lawlessness and turbulence of the English poets. 
With the Elizabethans in particular he had little sympathy ; his 
tone suggests less appreciation than regret ‘ that a Boileau had 
not joined with Elizabeth (as he had joined with Louis XIV.) in 
teaching Shakespeare to prune his redundancies, to eliminate the 
elements of barbarism in his dénouements, and in instructing the 
sonneteer in the art of the sonnet and common sense, that we 
might have had our own Classics and not have been forced to 
turn to Athens for canons of taste.’ Here was the secret of 
Arnold’s passionate cult of the Classics, the search for a universal 
and unchanging touchstone for literary value—‘ aliquid certs 
semper proponendum ’ ; yet, as Raleigh was to show, a free mind 

1 More, Shelburne Essays, vol. 6. 
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and a sane scepticism were more vital possessions for the true 
appreciation of art. Arnold made of literary criticism a splendid 
means for the furtherance of his own creed, but in so using it he 
was no longer a critic 

It was on Pater that Arnold’s mantle fell, and, though the 
emphasis on the merpiov 700s of the Classics had waned, and 
Arnold’s pursuit of a European culture given place to a new ideal, 
the inability to approach directly the appreciation of literature 
still persisted. From the pseudo-classicism of his age Pater had 
distilled a languorous esthetic doctrine, half Epicurean and half 
ascetic: the pursuit of an artistically rounded life of cool tones 
and subdued harmonies, tempered with the stern balance of the 
Athenian ideal, and etherealised with the religious mysticism of 
the Middle Ages, obsessed Pater and coloured his whole outlook 
on literature and the movements of past history, just as Arnold’s 
more Stoic dogma had decided the direction of the Essays. Though 
Pater never converted his ideals into a militant gospel, he tended 
even more than Arnold to use literary criticism for the purpose 
of vindicating a philosophic creed. Instead of the search for 
what he himself named ‘la vraie vérité,’ he considered it the 
perfectly legitimate and perhaps higher function of criticism to 
take the expression of life as it comes to us through literature 
and to develop therefrom a philosophy and vision of the critic’s 
own. A glance at his picture of Christianity in the second century 
is sufficient to show the incredible lightness with which he 
abandoned the critical function of fitting the facts as he found 
them into his argument, in favour of manipulating them so as to 
illustrate and authorise his preconceived theory of life. A critic 
of Pater has recently pointed out that Marius the Epicurean is 
not the portrayal of ‘a militant faith at grips with the world,’ 
such as we know the Christianity of the period to have been, but 
an artistic combination of a fragrant romanticism with a mystical 
Weltschmerz whose best appellation is perhaps Paterism. So, 
too, Plato and Platonism and in a lesser degree the Renaissance 
are manifestations of Pater’s philosophy rather than historical 
studies ; indeed, nothing could be more radically opposed to 
Plato’s doctrine, as we have received it in the dialogues and in the 
Republic, than Pater’s deliberate exaltation of beauty over virtue, 
nor anything more untrue than the metamorphosis of Lacademon 
in Pater’s hands, from the armed camp of the Peloponnese into 
the ideal Dorian city of esthetic harmony. 

The same device of infusing his own personality into that of 
the subjects of his criticism rendered Pater’s literary essays little 
more than texts and motifs for the development of his favourite 
theme. His preoccupation with an ideal existence closed to the 
harassing turmoil of the world made him unresponsive to the 
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hardier qualities of the writers he examined. Thus in his essay 
on Lamb we are not told of that writer’s ‘ inconsequent, reckless 
humour and his power of pursuing it among the adversities of the 
world, as a man in a raging sea might cling to a spar for his life,’ ? 
but given instead a picture of a melancholy spirit drooping 
pathetically, yet delicately, beneath the load of human sorrows. 
The title that he chose for the most representative of all his works 
—Imaginary Portraits—is fully applicable to his essays on actual 
historical personages : they are all the creations of his imagina- 
tion, to which the magic of his style lent a momentarily con- 
vincing reality. Of all the aspects of a writer, he depicted those 
alone which had for him an imaginative appeal, and to the truth 
that might exist independent of his private taste and preferences 
he gave no consideration. 

That Arnold and Pater were not mere isolated instances of 
the employment of literary criticism for ends other than its own 
is clear from the whole character of the literature of the period. 
Many authors—Carlyle and Ruskin among them—turned to 
criticism as a vehicle for a trenchant and vivid expression of an 
esthetic or moral creed whose excellencies could be best emphasised 
in a contrast with the shortcomings of rival or indifferent systems. 
The fact that the critic became the disciple, or worse the pro- 
pagandist, of a school,® ‘ assumed the prophetic mantle . . . and 
dealt in sentences of anathema and threats of excommunication,’ 
had the inevitable result that the clear serenity necessary for the 
appreciation of literature was lost, while signs of the degeneration 
of criticism were apparent in the constant employment of catch- 
words and formule. 


II 
Str W. RALEIGH AND MODERN SCEPTICISM 


When Raleigh approached literary criticism the essential 
characteristics of nineteenth century thought were slowly waning 
before the scepticism of the fin de siécle. The last fifteen years of 
the century were a period of extravagant reaction against the 
whole Victorian motif in literary doctrine; yet the movement 
was actuated by something more than the spirit of pure destruc- 
tion, for, after the heat and excitement of iconoclasm had died 
down, it became the basis of the attitude of the twentieth century. 
In this sense Raleigh participates wholly in the spirit of the 
present age, and, though he never permitted himself to join in 
“the jeremiads of the nineties,’ he stood in direct contrast to the 
critics of the nineteenth century. Of this attitude he was entirely 
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conscious, and both in his earlier and later work he exposed what 
he considered the fallacy of the doctrinaire view of criticism, so 
characteristic of his Victorian predecessors ; the concern of those 
critics with ‘what is communicable in literary practice, with 
architectural models and the chastening of style,’ was always a 
matter of regret to him. 


Schools [he wrote in his essay on Shakespeare] were founded by believers 
in method : he trusted solely to the grace of the imagination and indulged 
himself in ever wilder and more daring escapades. Many a poet who pays 
more regard to proportion and verisimilitude finds that his characters . . , 
have no breath in them and lie dead upon his hands. Unity, severity of 
structure, freedom from excess, the beauties of simplicity and order—these 
may be learnt from the Greeks ; but where can this amazing secret of life 
be learnt ? It is the miracle of Nature, not the Nature exalted by the 
schools as the model of thrift and restraint, but the true Nature who pours 
forth without ceasing the enormous and extravagant gift of life. 


Similarly in his earlier essay on Style Raleigh had deplored the 
search for the mot propre in which Flaubert took so exquisite a 
pleasure, and expounded the futility of literary discipleship : 


Some palpable faults are soon corrected ; and for the rest a few con- 
spicuous mannerisms, a few theatrical postures, not truly expressive, and 
a high tragical strut are all that can be imparted. 


Raleigh was in these matters a sceptic, but his scepticism was 
tempered by a humility which in his view was a necessary quali- 
fication of the good critic, and he considered it a quite illegitimate 
act of literary casuistry for the critic to invest his subject with the 
garment of his own philosophy. As a result there is a singularly 
complete absence of any technical system or method in Raleigh’s 
work ; a search for maxims and catchwords is here entirely fruit- 
less ; the plain evidence of a free mind exploring literature, loth 
to exalt any exterior test as an absolute criterion, is the sole out- 
come of the attempt to reduce his work, like that of Arnold or 
Pater, to a formula. The chief impression gained from reading 
any of the longer critical essays—that on Milton in particular— 
is of Raleigh’s quite extraordinary ability in entering into the 
mood of the author ; and in the last analysis criticism meant for 
Raleigh this expansion of the mind by penetrating as far as 
possible into the thoughts of others greater than ourselves. Its 
task was the expounding of what is great in great literature ; 
judgment was a secondary function, and Raleigh often in this 
view opposed himself to ‘ the official critics,’ professing kinship 
with those whom he chose to call the amateurs, men of sympathy 
and understanding like Hazlitt and Lamb. For Raleigh the 
fundamental basis of criticism was a broad sympathy ; Schiller’s 
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sentence—‘ man musst mitfuhlen ehe man urteilen kann ’—is 
perhaps the best preface to his work. 

This humble conception of the critic’s office was in notable 
contrast with his predecessor’s claim to be the ‘ rector scriptorum.’ 
Raleigh even questioned whether criticism was particularly the 
function of the literary specialist, considering perhaps that the 
best critic, like Aristotle’s ideal student of the science of ethics, 
would be 6 zepi wav memadevpévos—the*man of a fine general 
education ; and he accordingly regarded with equanimity the 
vanishing of systems and rules from the stock-in-trade of the 
critics. That this attitude was not the mere outcome of a 
youthful impulse is clear from the fact that in his last published 
work he ranked himself definitely with ‘the scepticism that 
refuses axioms and standards and laws,’ giving as his reason the 
one fact that appealed to him more than anything in art: that 
literature was a living and vital thing never to be treated as the 
dry dust of antiquity, hoarded for the pedantic scrutiny of the 
schoolmen, and literary criticism was no dull science twice re- 
moved from the actualities of human existence. He asked of 
those who lamented the increasing scepticism among literary 
critics whether they remembered that ‘in judging books they 
were judging life and character—all that men desire and suffer 
and are.’ 

With these ideas Raleigh turned to his work as a critic, and 
it is significant that from the outset his attention was given almost 
wholly to the literature of his own country. We have seen how 
Arnold turned in the first instance to the examples of his ideal 
cosmopolitan culture, and Pater to the different sources—Classical 
Byzantine and Medizeval—of his strange philosophy ; Raleigh, on 
the other hand, felt an intense devotion to English literature, 
though his appreciation of Boccaccio, Cervantes, and Castiglione 
shows that his taste was not the outcome of a narrow prejudice. 
He saw that English literature was essentially national, ‘ attached 
by a myriad of invisible threads to the life of its native speech, 
the creature of national custom and habit,’ and continually 
regretted the fact that Matthew Arnold became a critic of Eng- 
lish literature while yet standing aloof from national sentiment 
and finding offence in all that was peculiar to the character of his 
country. Above all, Raleigh loved the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, not simply because in that period English literature 
received a double consummation in Shakespeare and Milton, but 
also for the sake of those many lesser writers whose unity of fine 
thought, with a vivid and turbulent power of expression, had 
given them a title to esteem at least equal to the chill elegance of 
the eighteenth century and the fitful cosmopolitan genius of the 
nineteenth. In these writers Raleigh saw the exultation and 
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vigour of the Renaissance given the stamp of the national 
character, and he made the recovery from the past of some 
savour of this Golden Age the chief end of his literary criticism. 
Ultimately, however, it was something more than the attraction 
of a period of literary excellence that drew Raleigh so irresistibly 
to the study of these two centuries ; for him it was a fact of in- 
estimable importance that then, as at no other period in English 
history, the fount of inspiration of life and literature had been not 
twofold, but single. From the standpoint of his own age, when 
poetry and literature in general were definitely relegated to the 
sphere of the ‘ esthetic,’ Raleigh looked back with admiration to 
the time when the practice of letters symbolised no divorce from 
the contemporary life of action, but derived all its greatness from 
the intimacy of the connexion. This fact Raleigh made the 
central theme of the book which he named the best of his works— 
The English Voyages. 


That marvellous summer-time of the imagination, [he wrote] the 
Elizabethan age, with all its wealth of flowers and fruit, was the gift to 
England of the sun that bronzed the faces of the voyagers and of the winds 
that carried them to the four quarters of the world. Historians of litera- 
ture have been wont to treat the imaginative growth of the Elizabethan 
age as if it were a problem of skilful gardening. . . . But what nourished 
these pale slips brought from abroad ? They struck their roots deep in a 
soil rich with the matter of life, and breathed a gentle and stimulating air. 
The dramatists and poets were the children and inheritors of the voyagers. 


Raleigh felt the atmosphere of the age and kindled to it as 
something in which his own nature shared. Again and again we 
catch echoes of this note in the long series of essays on men of the 
two centuries. The thought of ‘the great background and 
seminary of action ’ is present in the exposition of Shakespeare’s 
genius, and similarly an account of Sir Thomas Hoby’s life as a 
politician of his day is made the prelude to the discussion of his 
translation of Castiglione’s Book of the Courtier ; and the signi- 
ficance of that work is in turn related to the career of its author 
as a figure at the Court of Urbino and ambassador of the Pope. 
Later, in writing of Sir John Harrington, Raleigh gave a more 
definite expression to his regret that the streams of life and art 
had spread so far apart : 


We catch the breath in their deeds and writings of a fuller and freer 
life than ours, a life of which art was an inseparable accident, when grave 
statesmen and ambitious adventurers were poets of repute. The dis- 
tractions and contradictions of Victorian England seemed there to find 
reconciliation ; passion was not yet severed from action. 


So, too, the basis of Raleigh’s appreciation of Halifax and Dryden 
lay in the fact that their indulgence of a literary genius was in 
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perfect harmony. with a career deeply concerned in the political 
life of the day. He valued the ‘ Trimmer,’ who could at once be 
the author of the Moral Thoughts and Reflections and figure as one 
of the greatest parliamentary leaders of the century, as a distant 
representative of the earlier union between poetry and the life of 
action. In the eighteenth century the type became increasingly 
rare as the practice of letters became more definitely the province 
of the specialist, and, though Swift and Burke were notable 
exceptions, Raleigh felt that the fatal division had come with 
the close of the seventeenth century. Scepticism (as the encyclo- 
pedists employed it) had not only ‘ taken the wind out of the sails 
of faith,’ but robbed poetry of the essential source of its great- 
ness—the sense of the ultimate connexion of the individual with 
the external world. Man was looked upon as a being sharply 
isolated from the life about him, and literature paid the price of 
philosophy’s gain ; for in the age of Descartes and Berkeley, in 
the balancing spirit of Shaftesbury, and Chesterton’s veto of 
enthusiasm, there was little to fire the poetic imagination, except 
to social satire. To the belief that wisdom could only come from 
introspection Raleigh subsequently traced the radical faults of 
the Romantic movement, when the cry for a return to Nature was 
synonymous with a flight from life ; but before taking leave of his 
Golden Age he gave in his study of Milton the most complete 
expression to the admiration he felt for the supreme health of 
poetry that had its birth, not in the renunciation of the world, but 
in the midst of its turmoil and stress. 

In this essay Raleigh’s chief characteristics as a critic of 
literature are to be found. It might seem strange that he could 
find in Milton, who had none of his own gift of humour and light- 
ness of touch, the subject for the most appreciative of all his 
works, with the single exception of the essay on Shakespeare ; yet 
the ability to respond to the fine qualities of unfamiliar natures 
was Raleigh’s first test of a good critic, and it is here exemplified 
with a true magnificence. To profess sympathy with Milton, the 
essential nature of whose genius was such as repelled intimacy, 
appeared useless if not unwise ; yet the truth of the description 
of Milton’s procedure to his final Stoic creed is due entirely to 
Raleigh’s genius for sympathy. In most the Hebraic magni- 
ficence of Milton’s spirit deliberately turning from a world of 
warm and delicate grace within his grasp to his own idealism 
produces a feeling akin to antagonism; but Raleigh saw in 
Milton’s renunciation a strength which the Romantic poetry, and 
consequently the poetry of his own day, completely lacked. 

Love is of the valley, [Raleigh wrote] and Milton lifted his eyes to 
hills ; his guiding star was not Christianity, which in its most characteristic 
and most beautiful aspects had no attraction for him, but rather that 
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severe ideal of life and character which is called Puritanism. It is nota 
creed for weak natures. 
Far as Milton withheld himself from the range of his contem- 
poraries, that separation, unlike the refuge sought by the poets of 
the nineteenth century, meant a vigorous battle with life: his 
asceticism was a weathering of the storm, not a flight to the pillar 
of Stylites, and the bond of sympathy between critic and author 
was established in the last resort by Raleigh’s sense of dissatis- 
faction with the abnegation of the world on the part of the 
Romantic poets : 

So gladly from the songs of modern speech 

Men turn and see the stars, and feel the free 

Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy flowers. 


Milton’s elevation of himself above the level of the human 
world, his deliberate choice of a path in literature and life that 
ran, not across the path of ordinary men, but over their heads, 
was the logical outcome of the distinctive traits of his own nature, 
and Raleigh is never tired of emphasising the difference between 
these Titanic individual features and the petty idiosyncrasies of 
lesser poets, in the defence of which the cry of genius was raised : 

The ‘ stylist’ of the modern world is an interesting individual, little 
more ; his complexion would lose all its transparency were it exposed to 
the weather . . . his voice would never make itself heard in the hubbub 
of the bazaar. 


Regarded from another standpoint this essay is an excellent 
example of the readiness with which Raleigh was prepared to 
abandon his own categories of praise or blame when he saw that 
the greatness of his subject did not admit of their limitations. It 
has been seen how great Raleigh’s affection was for the peculiarly 
national elements in English literature, and how he regarded the 
realisation of the national character in literature as one of the 
supreme achievements of the Elizabethan age ; in Milton’s case, 
however, the inspiration was derived from Greek and Hebraic 
sources. His moments of quiet, of ‘calm of mind, all passion 
spent,’ are the quiet of the last words of Greek tragedy, as the 
grandeur of his epic diction rings with echoes of the psalms. 
Occasional descriptive passages, rare lapses into a gentler lyric 
mood, are all that can be attributed to the influence of the national 
character ; all such distinctions were obliterated in the common 
stamp of Milton’s unique nature. His borrowings from extraneous 
sources were far different from the myriad contributions of 
Classicism and Medievalism to the cauldron of the Romantic 
incantation : what Milton took was taken with a conqueror’s 
hand, and the exclusive application of any national epithet to him 
is meaningless. 
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In spite of sympathy, and with all his enthusiasm, Raleigh 
was still balanced in his appreciation; his admiration never 
developed into superstitious reverence, and he was quick to 
recognise that the rarefied atmosphere in which Milton’s spirit 
dwelt was responsible for much pedantry and stilted didacticism 
as well as sublimity. Milton, moreover, was a dangerous model ; 
and Raleigh devoted a chapter to a consideration of the crimes 
committed in the eighteenth century in the name of Milton’s 
diction. It is interesting to note as a point at which Raleigh 
completely diverged from the habits of Victorian criticism that 
Arnold considered no small part of Milton’s glory to rest in the 
consistent level of his style which rendered him a model fitter than 
Shakespeare for the emulation of posterity. All Raleigh’s work 
is a protest against this view of the poet as a touchstone for the 
efforts of future generations; nothing of value could come of 
imitation : ‘ The grand manner in literature cannot emanate from 
chill self-culture.’ 

Turning from this poet, the last of those ‘who caught the 
after-glow of the sunset of the Elizabethan age upon their faces,’ 
to the literature of the eighteenth century, Raleigh felt that the 
mode of appreciation that had enabled him to enter so far into 
the gusty spirit of his literary ‘ heroes’ would be of little use in 
the criticism of these writers, in whom the languishing elegance 
of a society sot-disant rational had done much to crush the spirit 
of life. Four names alone out of the whole century figure in his 
writings, two of whom, Johnson and Burke, stood apart from 
the main stream of their age by sheer force of genius, while the 
other two, Blake and Burns, belong in spirit to a later period. 
Like Carlyle, Raleigh caught in Johnson glimpses of the heroic, 
though the light was dulled in him by the age and circumstances 
in which he lived. Raleigh made a consistent attempt to clear 
Johnson of the accusations of Macaulay, and in his letters he 
congratulates more than once those who ‘ discovered’ Johnson 
young. It is not hard to see the qualities that attracted Raleigh : 
the brave fight against adverse fortune, the astounding mixture 
of magniloquence and humility, and the quixotic enthusiasms, 
raised him far above the sterile cynicism of his age, and Raleigh 
recognised once more that the Doctor’s attitude to literature was 
in direct opposition to that of the recluse of the Romantic revival 
who brooded on his own feelings and guarded his genius from 
contact with the rough world. 


He thought of himself as a man, not as an author, and of literature as a 
means not an end in itself; the breadth and humanity of temper which 
sometimes caused him to depreciate the importance of literature have left 
their marks on his books. The genius of Johnson might be said to consist 
in an unfailing instinct for the actuality of life. 
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The spirit of the age of Elizabeth had come by a strange 
reincarnation in Johnson: here Raleigh felt, as with Milton and 
Shakespeare, the breath of life, and he held it the more precious 
because it stirred in the close heat of the summer-house. The six 
essays on Johnson dispute the popular notion that his greatness 
rests only on Boswell’s Life ; Raleigh denied that the Doctor’s 
own works were dead, and drew attention to his position as 
literary critic, in words that define his own attitude : 


Johnson’s work has not been superseded ; ever since the nineteenth 
century brought in the new esthetic and philosophic criticism it has been 
neglected and depreciated. The twentieth century, it seems likely, will 
treat him with more respect. The Romantic attitude begins to be 
fatiguing ; there is a taint of unreality about its criticism from which not 
even the great Romantics are free. 


Though enthusiasm did not blind Raleigh to the fact that 
Johnson’s judgment was often confused with an impatient dog- 
matic strain and that he fell below the level of his ideals, he 
believed that immortality was assured him by the essential 
sincerity and vital purpose of his writing. 

To get rid of the affectations, extravagances and conventions of 


literature, to make it speak to the heart on themes of universal human 
interest—to wed poetry to life, these were Johnson’s aims. 


Raleigh’s admiration for Burke was of a similar nature. The 
wonderful unity of breadth and intensity to which Shakespeare 
had given the highest expression in English literature was in 
Raleigh’s view the source from which Burke’s greatness was 
derived. To see life clearly, yet in full relation to the passions 
and fervours of humanity, was as rare a quality in the politician 
as in the writer. It was the ‘ instinct for the actuality of exist- 
ence,’ the knowledge that the human problem cannot be solved 
by the mere application of rules and principles, which made Burke 
so great a statesman and so deep a thinker. He went to the study 
of life for his political wisdom, not to the doctrinaires, and his 
speeches bear the mark of their vital origin. Here again, while 
Raleigh’s appreciation was due chiefly to this fact, Arnold, 
though he recognised Burke’s ‘ permanent profound philosophic 
truth,’ criticised him for the ‘ Asiatic’ quality of his prose— 
‘The true prose is Attic.’ To Raleigh, Arnold’s remark must 
have seemed irrelevant ; the essential quality of Burke as a 
writer was exactly this Asiatic virility, and to judge him by the 
tranquillity and balance of the Classics was to misunderstand the 
nature of criticism. Ultimately, Raleigh would not have Burke, 
nor any author, judged by literary standards alone ; he felt that 
to be a man was to be more than a writer. Throughout Raleigh’s 
work it is possible to trace a sense of shame at the limitations put 
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on his own life by the nature of his profession as a literary critic. 
Shaftesbury had magnified the critic’s office ; Arnold—as Raleigh 
wrote—bade him be the saviour of society ; Raleigh, on the other 
hand, taking a humbler view of his calling, prefaced much of his 
criticism with an apology for the deed. Johnson’s words might 
indeed have been his: ‘ Books without a knowledge of life are 
useless ; for what should books teach but the art of living ?’ 

Raleigh’s criticism of the Romantic poetry of the early 
nineteenth century was implicit in his appreciations of the earlier 
authors; here at least he is in agreement with the Victorian 
critics in recognising that the great outburst of Romantic poetry 
had in it the seeds of degeneration, hidden beneath its cloak of 
shimmering beauty; but he differed from them in tracing the 
evil to a source not ultimately of a literary nature. Arnold had 
declared that the Romantic movement had failed for lack of an 
‘effective background of criticism’; Raleigh’s diagnosis went 
much deeper: that substitution of reverie for insight, and the 
limitless expansion of the poet’s own emotions for the representa- 
tions of the infinite, which was the mark of all the Romantic poets 
except Wordsworth, was due, he thought, to a brooding sense of 
despair. The Romantics fled from life. 


Some [wrote Raleigh] flung themselves back into the Middle Ages and 
attempted to live as pensioners on the faith of a bygone time ; others lived 
in their dreams of the future, built cloud castles of wonderful tenuity and 
beauty, and peopled bubble worlds with phantoms of men. 


What they taught was a surrender to the ever-intruding sense 
of the world’s defeat, and, deep as Raleigh’s admiration for their 
youthful idealism was, he saw this canker eating everywhere into 
the beauty of what they wrote. The cause of the trouble was not 
literary, and criticism could have done little to check the Roman- 
ticists’ confusion of the sensuous with the spiritual; it held 
no subtle alchemy capable of transmuting their self-torturing 
egotism into the deep understanding from which the greatest 
poetry springs. Their tragedy was enacted, as Maeterlinck 
claimed, dans le thédtre de l’éme, and the emotion of their poetry 
was not the human passion, but the sorrows of Goethe’s Werther. 
In their revolt against the extreme rationalism of the eighteenth 
century they mistook the abstract for the spiritual and compelled 
reality to dream. 

At the close of his work on the English Voyages Raleigh paused 
to remark how fundamentally the inspiration of the Romantics 
differed from that of the Elizabethans. 


Some of its [the Romantic movement’s] poets were ardent students of 
Godwin’s Political Justice, a book alert and blind, full of a vaporous 
casuistry, giving ample exercise to the logical faculty and absolutely 
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ignoring those passions, desires and powers which are the breath of human 
life. The Elizabethan poets were happier in their teachers—they had 
Hakluyt’s Voyages. The poetry of the age, taken as a whole, is dis- 
affected, out of sympathy with the main motives that stir men to action, 
and liable to all the disease generated by abstract thought. 


These characteristics were common to all the Romantics, but 
in each some personal modification restrained the tendency to 
sheer vacuity. Byron was saved by his searching self-reproach, 
Keats by his esthetic humility, and Wordsworth by his almost 
Puritanic stability, and the fact that ‘ he alone of the greater poets 
did not renounce or blaspheme the age or the world, but found in 
it room enough for faith and hope and lasting joy.’ 

In Shelley the Romantic spirit appeared almost unmodified. 
Raleigh, too, knew him for a ‘ beautiful ineffectual angel,’ though 
he resented Arnold’s effort to ‘ mark firmly what is ridiculous and 
odious in Shelley, and then to show that our beautiful and lovable 
Shelley nevertheless survives.’ Raleigh judged with equal dis- 
crimination and more sympathy: Shelley’s faults and virtues 
were qualities of one mind, and to do justice to Shelley above all 
poets the critic could not afford to be incurious about him as a 
man. Pure lyricism received in him a noble expression inspired 
by dreams of love and hope: but hope without thought, as 
Raleigh saw, and love without a true knowledge could not inspire 
the greatest poetry. Shelley vacillated between the passion of 
Catullus, wholly concerned with mortality, and the amore of Dante 
in his visionary spheres, attained only in a life of trial and hard- 
ship ; such a life was inconceivable for Shelley : 


_ His pure and clear and wonderfully simple spirit could hardly conceive 
of a duty that travels by a dim light through difficult and uncertain ways ; 
it seems as if he could not live except in the keen rarefied air of some great 
joy or passion. 


Wordsworth was a man of sterner quality, and Raleigh thought 
him the greatest of the Romantic poets. His vision was never a 
mere flight of the imagination into a world of moving colours. 


He chiefly esteemed that love and that element of beauty which have 
in them an aspect of severity and terror. The beauty that he reveals is 
the beauty of the rocks ; on this unshaken ground all graces that are not 
illusion must build. 


Though ultimately Raleigh regretted that Wordsworth turned for 
inspiration to the solitude of Nature, and was convinced that the 
secret of humanity was better to be guessed in the roar and 
tumult of society than in the murmur of the evening breeze, he 
saw that Wordsworth had, in a sense, risen above the spirit of 
the age. While the Romantics, from Blake to William Morris, 
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had been content to clothe a phantom beauty in splendid lan- 
guage, Wordsworth was prevented by an innate sense of balance 
from vapidity. In despair at the consequences of the French 
Revolution, he had fled with his fellow poets from Man to Nature ; 
but Nature brought him back to Man, and he came to believe 
that the distinction between human life, even in the sordid 
trappings of modernity, and Nature was false. In his youth he 
had ventured on the borders of excess; but his excess is never 
so extreme that it cannot well be the balance of our too mate- 
rialistic age. Wordsworth stood, happily, between the pedantic 
rationalism of the eighteenth century and the wild emotionalism 
of his own time. His poetry is sometimes didactic and even 
vague: he, too, was afflicted with the exaggerated self-con- 
sciousness common to the period ; but he was a true poet, and 
Raleigh found in him sanity and strength. 


To escape from life into a world of romance, is to flee it and to be 
defeated by it. Sanity holds hard by the fact and knows that to turn 
away from it is to play the recreant. He was a poet who faced the fact, 
and against whom the fact did not prevail. To know him is to learn 
courage , to walk with him is to feel the visitings of a larger purer air, and 
the peace of an unfathomable sky 


Though Raleigh regarded the attempt to reproduce in Eng- 
lish literature the peculiar virtues of Greek art as a mistake, his 
criticism has a strong savour of Classicism. He said that the 
serenity of the classical ideal too often resulted in paralysis and 
death, yet he, like Aristotle, saw in rd 47e/pov—the limitless—the 
roots of evil: where the fashionings of the imagination went 
unchecked by a contemplation of reality, where there was a 
refusal to limit the range to be compassed by feeling alone, 
Raleigh saw signs of degeneration. Yet he would not admit 
Goethe’s identification of the Romantic with disease. In his two 
essays on Romance he declared that only in its later perversion 
had it become a synonym for the morbid : 


when it became a school of manners and made a fashion and code of rare 
emotions it became as bookish as decadent classicism, and ran into every 
kind of sentimental extravagance . . . the weakness of the Romantic 
poet is that he must keep himself aloof from life in order that he may 
see it. 

Raleigh’s final criticism of Romanticism was that it could not face 
the discipline of the facts of life ; it shrank from reality to save 
the dream. 

Raleigh has been accused of a lack of discrimination in his 
admiration, and of allowing a tendency to hero-worship to blunt 
the edge of his judgment ; but his criticism of the Romantic 
revival is alone sufficient to show that, even where the temptation 
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was greatest, he was always far from being carried away by pure 
enthusiasm. Though he was less quick to condemn, he had an 
eye for weakness as keen as any of the critics of the nineteenth 
century, and as well as they he could distinguish the sublime 
from what was mere pomp and decoration. But his test was 
wider than a set of standards and went deeper than the mere 
application of rules; his whole work is proof of the contention 
that the abandonment of the habit of regarding the author as 
the accused in the dock did not reduce criticism to the absurdity 
of universal appreciation. Raleigh believed that if, at the price 
of the critics’ judicial dignity, immunity had been secured from 
those miscarriages of justice which had been the tragedies of the 
early nineteenth century, it had not been too dearly bought. It 
must be remembered that in contrasting Raleigh with Arnold we 
have seen dogmatic criticism at its best ; before Arnold’s time a 
long line of critics had carried out the magisterial, or rather dam- 
natory, functions of their craft. Men like Gifford and Brougham, 
Jeffrey or Sydney Smith, even Macaulay, showed by the sen- 
tences they passed how great was the danger of establishing an 
official rule in matters of taste. Of Jeffrey, Raleigh said that 
there was nothing wrong with his criticism except his point of 
view. Disastrous as his judgments were, they were not unique 
in his time ; the whole bias of the period lay against any attempt 
to enter into sympathy with the writer, and Jeffrey’s inability to 
see anything of value in Wordsworth was but the logical out- 
come of a conception of criticism as administering an immutable 
law to literature. Qualities of a different order than the possession 
of an inflexible standard were necessary for true criticism. 


Poetry [Raleigh wrote] creates its own world and presents the eternally 
novel matter of experience in words that charm the ear of the simplest 
listener. Criticism must do the same ; it must follow the poet if he gives 
any token of being worth the following step by step, recreating his experi- 
ences, hanging on his words, disciplining itself to the measure of his paces, 
until looking back on the way that has been led, it shall be able to say 
whether the adventure is good and the goal worthy. There is no short 
cut to the end desired ; standards, eternal principles, and formule, if they 
be substituted for the living experience, are obstacles and pitfalls. 


Criticism such as this was an impossibility in the age of 
Jeffrey and Macaulay ; and Pater and Arnold, who both possessed 
the insight that the earlier critics lacked, and were quickly sensi- 
tive to real poetic beauty, deserted their critical genius in favour 
of the propagation of their creed. Among English critics, therefore, 
Raleigh had no true predecessor in the nineteenth century. In 
France, it is true, Sainte Beuve exhibited much of the same 
freedom from prejudice that we notice in Raleigh. Unlike Taine, 
Sainte Beuve never allowed a preconceived idea to warp his 
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arrangement of facts, nor permitted sentimentality, as did 
Renan, to bias his judgment ; in his essays the present and the 
past are reflected with equal clearness. Ultimately, however, 
Raleigh’s essential qualities are those of his century, to which 
the distinctive features of his mind gave a deeper significance. 
With him humanitarianism meant, not the indiscriminate ad- 
mittance of every vain poetaster to the shelter of literary 
acceptance, but the abandonment of the futile display of critical 
acumen in the pillorying of bad poetry. Sympathy was his way 
to a deeper appreciation, but he used it to discern weakness as 
well as strength. He was a sceptic, but not one that mocked at 
a sincere faith ; he employed his scepticism in breaking down the 
dry accretion of rules and formule, which in the course of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries had ignored the real issues 
at stake in literature and enabled the critic to forget that he was 
dealing with something vital and organic. It is not, however, 
true that in attempting to free the criticism of literature from the 
husk of a merely academic learning Raleigh showed himself un- 
responsive to the appeal of fine artistry. As a writer he knew the 
difficulties of composition, and his essay on Stevenson was a tribute 
to a master of fine writing; the ‘ sprezzatura’ of Castiglione’s 
courtier—a gentlemanly concealment of the means in the end— 
was a quality which Raleigh perpetually sought in literature and 
one which he possessed himself in no small degree. 

It was, however, his temperate use of scepticism as a means, 
and not an end, that distinguished Raleigh from the critics of his 
own day as well as from those of the last century. His character 
had far too firm a root in reality to permit him to adopt a purely 
destructive attitude ; criticism based on that could, he felt, only 
end in barrenness, and where the moderate use of scepticism 
served to liberate the understanding of literature from prejudice 
and dogma, unsupported by a true insight and sympathy it 
produced in the end the same evils that it attacked. Raleigh 
himself was too resolute a pursuant of the hard discipline of facts 
to be guilty of excess in following the sceptical tendency of his 
time, and ultimately he always returned to the relation of litera- 
ture with life which he felt that dogmatists and sceptics were 
alike too ready to forget. ‘ Poetry,’ he wrote, ‘ which can bear 
all the naked truth and still keep its singing voice, is the only 
immortal poetry’; and his work as a critic was a continual 
emphasis of that fact. His ever-present sense of the supreme 
importance of life made it impossible for his scepticism to be 
vanity, or his admiration a sterile dream of the past. 


H. L. A. Hart. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


HOLMAN HUNT AND PRE-RAPHAELITISM 


HoLtMAN Hunt was born in 1827 : he died in 1910, and was known 
to many now living and still young. His career covers an age, and 
his work expresses an outlook characteristic of that age. He was?! 
rejected by it, though he influenced it. He was also a great 
man and a great painter, and he will live for all ages, and for 
both these reasons it is fitting that his centenary should be 
celebrated in the country to whose artistic history he contributed 
so great an influence and whose permanent artistic treasure he so 
much enriched. 

Historical importance is quite distinct from intrinsic value; 
and it is timely to ask ourselves what Holman Hunt and the 
Pre-Raphaelites aimed to do, and what they achieved in the 
movement of British art, before considering their permanent 
greatness. These aims are expressed in his noble book Pre- 
Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 

It is common knowledge that English art was during the 
youth of Holman Hunt (in the forties) in the trough of the 
wave. Turner was nearing his death; and Hunt quotes the 
prophecy of Constable that by 1850 ‘ the art will go out ; there 
will be no more genuine painting in England.’ The earnest and 
strong intellect of the young student, in whom was no littleness 
of detraction, admired many of the leading painters—especially 
Leslie. He speaks of Etty’s great gifts (though devoted to trivial 
vanities), of Collins as ‘admirable,’ of Dyce as ‘ profoundly 
trained,’ of Harvey as ‘manly.’ He pays tribute to Benjamin 
Haydon, that strange and tragic megalomaniac whose ideas were 
so far beyond his technical equipment or opportunity ; it is well 
to remember what Hunt says of him, since Haydon was the last 
high priest—and victim—of the ‘ grand style ’ as then misunder- 
stood. ‘ Let us do honour to his perennial worth,’ he says, ‘ his 
manly and ambitious designs’ ; he calls him ‘ a profound anato- 
mist,’ ‘ a fascinating teacher,’ and laments ‘ how confined in every 
way had been that great soul.’ But from no one could the boy 


1 Notwithstanding the transient success of The Light of the World nor the 
tardy recognition of the Order of Merit. He never went over to the world, and 
the world never took him in. 
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learn what he half-consciously wished to learn; ‘the greater 
number,’ he says, ‘ were trite and affected ’ ; ‘ what I sought was 
the power of undying appeal to the hearts of living men.’ It is 
the ideal of all great artists—as Reynolds has it, ‘ the grand design 
of speaking to the heart.’ ‘ Altogether it was evident that I had 
to be my own master, getting dumb directions from the great of 
other ages’; a weighty conclusion, and, in the event, he, as 
Ruskin says of Reynolds, ‘ threw himself at the feet of the great 
masters, and rose to share their throne.’ 

‘ The first surprising illumination which I received,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘came about in this wise. While copying The Blind 
Fiddler a visitor looking over me said that Wilkie painted it with- 
out any dead colouring, finishing each bit thoroughly in the day.’ 
Hunt therefore ‘ tried to put aside the loose, irresponsible handling 

. and to adopt the practice which excused no false touch.’ It 
seems a little unjust to the well-tried and very methodical system 
of thorough monochrome (did not Titian say ‘ Nothing can be done 
alla prima’ ?), but he was no doubt right for his own discipline. He 
carefully says, ‘ What might even be profitable as a course for other 
students was forbidden to me.’ He says also (and this is equally 
significant), ‘ I wished to guard myself against the slavish imita- 
tion of the Quattrocentists, which was then becoming a seductive 
snare to certain English painters.’ Thus, though he, as the child 
of his age and of the Romantic revival, admired the art before 
Raphael, he was not a mere Medizvalist. He learnt from every 
source of real experience ; and mentions as his examples Raphael 
himself, Titian, Rubens. Moreover, he copied a great deal. ‘ All 
who call themselves se/f-taught,’ he says, ‘ are either barbarians 
or else are ignoring indirect teaching.’ ‘ The British Museum had 
been my main school for drawing.’ 

His friendship formed at the Academy schools with the bril- 
liant boy Millais is well known ; and out of their conversations 
sprang the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. They went to Ewell 
together, and while there Hunt borrowed, for twenty-four hours, 
Cardinal Wiseman’s copy of Ruskin’s Modern Painters, vol. I. 
‘ Of all its readers none could have felt more strongly than myself 
that it was written expressly for him.’ At length his growing 
resolution took form ; though be it noted that he had the reason 
to see the former good of what had now become moribund. He 
felt that ‘ art has arrived at a facile proficiency of execution, a 
spirit of easy satisfaction’ . . . ‘ under this miasma no young 
man has the faintest chance of developing his art into a healthy 
power.’ 

Of Joshua Reynolds he said, ‘ His lectures were admirably 
adapted to encourage the young to make a complete and reveren- 
tial survey of what art had done in past time, for there was a 
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danger that English painters would follow the course which Mor- 
land soon after took of treating common subjects. . . . Reynolds 
was not then in sight of the opposite danger of conventionalism.’ 
‘I would say that the course of previous generations of artists 
which led to excellence cannot be too studiously followed, but 
their treatment of subjects, perfect as they were for their time, 
should not be repeated.’ ‘ The British school,’ he further saw, 
‘ skipped the training that led to the making of Michael Angelo ; 
and even now, late as it is, children should begin as children.’ 
That is, draw severely from Nature, eschewing the flights of fancy 
or the indulgences of ‘ style.’ Art is the expression of perception, 
Millais agreed. Nature he found, as every real artist finds, ‘ so 
infinitely better than anything I could compose, that I can’t help 
following it whatever the consequences may be.’ 

The consequences took more and more clear shape as one 
picture after another was attempted by the ardent imaginations 
of the two boys. The story, though so familiar, is worth recalling 
for a few significant points. 

One day in 1848 they were talking again over Raphael’s 
cartoons. ‘ These noble designs,’ as he calls them. ‘ We never 
forgot their claims to be honoured,’ but ‘ we did not bow to the 
chorus of the blind, for when we advanced to our judgment of the 
Transfiguration we condemned it for its grandiose disregard of the 
simplicity of Truth, the pompous posturing of the apostles, and 
the unspiritual attitudinising of the Saviour.’ The other students 
said, ‘Then you are Pre-Raphaelite.’ ‘ Referring to this as we 
worked side by side, Millais and I laughingly agreed that the 
designation must be accepted.’ Rossetti, whose wayward genius, 
refusing the discipline of painting direct from Nature at all, 
hardly fitted him for co-operation in such a crusade, was, how- 
ever, enlisted; and the character of a regular campaign for a 
return to natural fact and to natural feeling, and a set attack 
upon convention, grew on the movement ; and four others were 
for a time enrolled in a secret brotherhood. Rossetti was 
thoroughly Medizvalist and Romantic; all were devoted to 
Keats (as every really imaginative mind must be), to Chaucer, 
and to Romantic poetry ; but Hunt emphatically disclaims any 
apostacy from the Renaissance masters or any slavery to the 
Medizval; the brotherhood laughed at the ignorances of the 
early painters, and more at the ‘ dead revivalists with whom we 
determined to have neither part nor lot.’ What would he have 
said to the dead neo-primitives who are in fashion at the moment ? 
He heads his chapter for the year 1848 (the year of the foundation 
of the brotherhood) with a quotation from Pope—of all men, the 
doyen of the Augustans: ‘I believe it is no wrong observation 
that persons of genius, and those who are capable of art, are 
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always most fond of Nature, as such are chiefly sensitive that art 
consists in the imitation and study of Nature. On the contrary, 
people of the common level of understanding are principally 
delighted with the niceties and fantastic operations of art, and 
constantly think that finest which is least natural.’ 

‘ Pre-Raphaelitism is not Pre-Raphaelism,’ Hunt clearly 
states. ‘ His followers accentuated his poses into postures.’ And 
the object of attack was not so much ‘the tumour of pre- 
sumptuous loftiness, the swollen and laboured insolence of 
grandeur’ (as Reynolds has it)—the grand style in its vapid 
megalomania ; it was far more the pettiness of common subjects 
and mean aims conventionally and sentimentally tricked out. 
Hunt speaks of ‘ our determination ever to do battle against the 
frivolous art of the day, which had for its ambition ‘“‘ monkeyana ” 
ideas, “‘ books of beauty,” chorister boys whose forms were those 
of melted wax.’ This determination he called ‘a patriotic 
enthusiasm.’ 

Further, he quotes Keats, ‘ To be first in Beauty is to be first 
in Might.’ ‘ We agreed that a man’s work must be the reflex of a 
living image in his own mind, and not the icy double of the facts 
themselves. It will be seen that we were never realists. I think art 
would have ceased to have the slightest interest for any of us, had the 
object been only to make a representation, elaborate or unelaborate, 
of a factin Nature.’ All the men influenced by the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood painted ‘ from Nature,’ but each has heart, imagina- 
tion, style. A work may be so executed, and yet devoid of all 
excellence, beauty, strength or truth. I am told that Sir Luke 
Fildes painted the parts of The Doctor ‘ from Nature.’ Mind and 
Nature are woof and warp. ‘ To whom but the artist is delegated 
the task of giving a tangible and worthy image of the national mind 
and body ? Who else may select and uphold the visible sign of 
that beauty in his race which is most heroic physically and 
mentally ?’* The crucial words are not ‘ facts,’ but ‘ beauty,’ 
‘mind,’ ‘ select.’ The aim, in other words, is Truth, and not 
Imitation ; a distinction never better analysed than by Ruskin,® 
nor better illustrated than by the great Pre-Raphaelites. 

Lastly, ‘ in agreeing to use the utmost elaboration in painting 
our first pictures, we never meant more than to insist that the 
practice was essential for training the eye and hand of the young 
artist ; we should not have admitted that the relinquishment of 
this habit of work by a matured painter would make him less a 
Pre-Raphaelite.’ 


* Yet he had to use Italian artists’ models: as Reynolds said, ‘ all grace, 
beauty, grandeur are to be found not in actual Nature, but in an idea existing in 
the artist’s mind,’ though the memories of Nature impregnate it. 

® Modern Painters, vol. 2. 
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Such was the ideal—a return from Artifice to Nature, inspired 
by all great artists of all ages, not medizval alone ; an ambition to 
produce an heroic, a moral, a poetic art which should speak to the 
heart of men; an art which should be the expression of ideas, 
not a Dutch copying of objects ; and for the attainment of the 
grand design, a fundamental discipline of Spartan severity to 
rigorous truthfulness. The strenuous labour that Holman Hunt 
at least faced is shown by his departure to Palestine to paint 
Biblical subjects, where he endured not only climate and solitude, 
but danger. The movement was not, like the French mutiny 
of Delaroche, Delacroix, Géricault, an outburst of libertinism 
against law, one vanity against another: it was not a Realist 
grovelling in the dust of sordid and common existence in defiance 
of ideals: it was only by the separable accident of the taste of 
the times addicted to the pedantic or the romantic use of 
details, numerous and vivid: it was a crusade for truth, beauty, 
goodness ; and its history is an epic in the history of art, told 
with the utmost modesty, dignity and nobility in Holman Hunt’s 
book. The protagonists found, one the presidency of the Academy, 
the other obloquy and disregard, the third scorn and an early 
grave ; but it changed the character of English art, and set all 
three among the immortals. 

But Holman Hunt’s account of the aims and effects of the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement was written at the end of the century, 
when the world was witnessing new ‘ movements ’—or backwash 
eddies—which he condemned ; it was given after the event from 
the memory of many years ; it is the truest possible account of 
the inner impulse and life ; but it was not given to the world at 
the time of the first struggle. It was Ruskin who at that stage 
took upon himself to interpret the young brotherhood, and, 
owing to his immense (though often misunderstood) influence, 
largely disseminated the view which he himself took. It is a view 
rather more theoretical, less ‘ inward,’ at times a little fanciful 
and exaggerated, with the fatal weakness for invective which his 

Puritan education gave ; and in proportion to its first extrava- 
’ gance of utterance and early force of impression was, it seems to 
me, its ultimate diminution of the repute and clouding of the 
appreciation of the movement. 

Ruskin’s work was to preach a gospel of sincerity—a return 
to the three sources of life, namely, to genuine religion, to humble 
labour, and to natural fact. The three are parts of one evangel, 
the revival of a lesson that has to be read to mankind over and 
over again. And in the Pre-Raphaelites he saw the return realised. 
But he gave to the movement a far vaster meaning than it claimed 
for itself: he at one period condemned all art since Raphael as 
irreligious, immoral and untrue, though he did so much to inter- 
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pret Tintoretto, Veronese, and Turner in his more constructive 
moods. In the lecture on Pre-Raphaelism delivered at Edinburgh 
on November 18, 1853, he devoted his whole time to the con- 
demnation of that conventional and irreligious art whose first 
signal product was Raphael’s Parnassus in the Vatican, in which 
‘he elevated the creations of fancy on the one wall to the same 
rank as the objects of faith upon the other.’ 


The fact is, [he says] that modern art is not so much distinguished from 
old art by greater skill, as by a radical change in temper. . . . Modernism 
began and continues... to deny Christ... . All ancient art was 
religious, and all modern art is profane. . . . When the entire purpose of 
art was moral teaching it naturally took truth for its first object, and 
beauty, and the pleasure resulting from beauty, only for its second. .. . 
That is to say, in all they did, the old artists endeavoured, in one way or 
another, to express the real facts of the subject or event, this being their 
chief business ; and the question they asked themselves was always, how 
would this thing, or that, actually have occurred ? . . . And then, having 
formed their conception, they work it out with only a secondary regard to 
grace or beauty; while a modern painter invariably thinks of the grace 
and beauty of his work first, and unites afterwards as much truth as he 
can with its conventional graces . . . but the time has at last come for 
all this to be put an end to, and nothing can be more extraordinary than 
the way in which the men have arisen who are to doit. . . . Accidentally 
a few prints of the works of Giotto, a few casts from those of Ghiberti, fall 
into their hands, and they see in these something they never saw before— 
something interesting and everlastingly true ; they examine further into 


' the matter, they discover for themselves the greater part of what I have 


laid before you to-night ; they form themselves into a body, and enter 
upon that crusade which has hitherto been victorious. 


Thus to Ruskin ail art since Raphael appears false, all art before 
Raphael true; and the new brotherhood are represented as 
inspired by the Middle Ages. Is not this a crude, a rhetorical and 
exaggerated picture ?—a picture lacking the very qualities which 
it recommends. When we compare it with Holman Hunt’s own 
account, which the world did not hear till 1905, the difference in 
tone—we may say in fact—is most striking. Hunt admires the 
great artists of all ages, including Raphael ; he disclaims mediz- 
valism. Ruskin’s account only fits his particular protégé Rossetti 
(and him only partly), whose position in the brotherhood was 
always a little peculiar—indeed, anomalous. For the essence of the 
principle, which did indeed inspire Holman Hunt and all his band 
of followers, did not guide the self-willed Rossetti; it is, namely, 
that which Ruskin goes on to state: ‘ Pre-Raphaelitism has but 
one principle, that of absolute, uncompromising truth in all that 
it does, obtained by working everything, down to the most minute 
detail, from Nature, and from Nature only.’ 


This was the view of the movement which the public got. The 
oO0o2 
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influence of the paintings was coloured by the influence of the 
interpretation, and not wholly benefited by it. I do not at all 
wish to disparage the very great imaginative penetration of 
Ruskin. Ho!man Hunt never did; he felt that he owed it far 
too much. Ruskin’s appreciation and advertisement was most 
valuable ; and his wonderful insight into the true greatness of 
Turner, of the Venetians, and of the medizval Florentines, yet 
more, his profound perceptions of Nature, and above all perhaps 
his sense of the sacred duty of art, did a greater work in educating 
taste and feeling than can ever be appraised in words. But Mrs. 
Holman Hunt has told me that the painter was at times a little 
embarrassed by the far-reaching and occasionally far-fetched 
interpretations of the critic ; and the lecture from which I have 
quoted does indeed give an un-Pre-Raphaelite version of the 
meaning of Pre-Raphaelitism. It was the more unfortunate, as 
his wholesale (and in soberer moments retracted) condemnation of 
all the art since Raphael discounted the just criticism he made 
on the young Pre-Raphaelites themselves. He truly says, for 
instance, that they were aggressive, and defiant of the grace and 
grandeur which was indeed rightly desired by others ; that they 
were deficient in mystery, especially in the painting of landscape ; 
that they preferred marshes to mountains ; and that their forms 
were at times as hard and glittering as they were angular and 
truculently uncouth. If their limitations—trifling enough after 
all, and wise self-limitation in most part—had been at once 
admitted, their merits would have been less grudgingly accepted. 
Again, when Ruskin attacked the aberrations and vapidities of 
the grand style, in his advocacy of detail and of portraiture in all 
things, he was unjust to Reynolds (as in the first chapter of the 
third volume of Modern Painters). Holman Hunt was never 
unjust to the founder of British art and the ‘ Prince of Portrait- 
painters.’ Historically, therefore, Ruskin both increased the 
fame of Pre-Raphaelitism and ultimately provoked to greater 
virulence of folly the reaction against it. We have here an 
instance of the gulf between historical and intrinsic importance. 
History is full of ‘ reactions,’ but reactions have in fact no value. 
Only weak and second-rate minds—that is, the dominant majority 
—suffer them. Nothing seems to me more silly than the reaction 
against the Victorian age which has paralysed the generation 
centering in men in their forties and left them intellectually bank- 
rupt, without standards or roots. I may—perhaps should—say 
that I am of a younger generation than that: a painter who 
can say for myself and for my still inarticulate, unknown con- 
temporaries that we have never undergone the anti-Victorian 
reaction; that we admire Watts and the Pre-Raphaelites with 
ardour ; that we admire no less the great novelists and poets, and 
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admire them both in their artistic genius and in their moral 
idealism. The preoccupation of the intermediate generation, with 
their own form of stupidity (that form which the world calls 
cleverness) and their obsession with pricking prigs, can lead no 
one to the understanding of serious minds. Nevertheless, it is a 
matter of history that Pre-Raphaelitism had to pass through the 
testing fires of its own age before taking its place in an eternal 
estimation. Its first essays were greeted with derision and a kind 
and degree of abuse now hardly ever heard. Holman Hunt very 
nearly abandoned the struggle. In every age work of real ori- 
ginality—which is also work of real normality and truth rooted in 
the past—is misunderstood. The critics then, as now, united in 
praise of a fashionable manner which had hardly enough vitality 
to last ten years. The‘ groups’ and ‘isms’ lauded to-day will go 
the way of the Winterhalters and Marochettis. But the influence 
of the new pictures on painters was immense. Ford Madox Brown, 
though older, adopted the method (including the technique) and 
produced by it what Holman Hunt truly calls ‘ that glorious 
picture’ Christ Washing the Disciples’ Feet, and many other 
works. Frith, though he could not manage the use of pure colour 
worked into wet white, painted his masterpieces from Nature in. 
every part. The Tate, and the galleries of all the largest towns 
in England, contain scores of works by adherents of the school 
—Windus, Lewis, Sandys, Brett, Hughes, the black-and-white 
illustrators—which will be a delight for all time, so full are they 
of life. The school of bitumen and bistre was totally extinguished. 
But it was—and is—impossible to extinguish the perennial taste 
of the majority for vanity and folly ; all that the Pre-Raphaelites 
could do—and that was enough—was to give the world works 
from their own brushes which had the higher truth and higher 
seriousness, and the absolute ‘ uncompromising truth,’ at which 
they aimed. In many aspects the relations of the movement to 
the needs and desires of the age are of course mysterious. It was 
a part of the world-wide Romantic movement, which had so 
many—such Protean—forms. We have only to think of The Pre- 
lude and Newman’s Apologia, Hugo’s Preface to Cromwell, and 
Holman Hunt’s book on the brotherhood to see how varied it 
was even in aim. Pre-Raphaelitism had not the full power of the 
earlier Romantics—Wordsworth, Keats, Scott, Turner, Goethe, 
Beethoven ; it was contemporary with Browning and Arnold and 
Tennyson, and with Newman, though he indeed lived in the past ; 
it was less classic, also in some ways less spontaneously passionate. 
It was in three ways especially coloured by its age, and therefore 
perhaps understandably alien to the ‘ taste’ of others. 

In the first place, it was didactic. ‘One . . . purpose in our 
reform,’ says Holman Hunt, ‘ was to make art a handmaid in 
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the cause of justice and truth.’ Millais—only a boy then—once 
laughed at his reading as ‘like a parson.’ But it is well to add 
that he gave enthusiastic homage to Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne, 
and had not the conventional puritanism of Ruskin. Nevertheless 
he was—and his followers were—didactic. Now this is not a 
fault. It was the aim of the age of Johnson ‘to please and to 
instruct ’; the aim of Milton to ‘ justify the ways of God to man.’ 
Scott and Wordsworth were didactic. But what can be done by 
a writer cannot always be done by a painter. The moral teaching 
of Dickens and George Eliot is part of their greatness and is 
artistically successful; but the nearer, more obvious realisation 
of painting takes away the edge and subtlety of truth. Hunt’s 
picture The Awakened Conscience has to many minds less moral 
effect than a landscape by Turner ; his Morning Prayer seems to 
many almost an irreverent intrusion in effect—reverent as was its 
purpose and spirit. I do, indeed, hesitate to criticise in any way 
We must, as Goethe said of Euripides, ‘do it on our knees,’ 
Watts brings home to ‘ the imaginative reason ’ the evil of wealth 
in For he had Great Possessions far more than in his didactic 
allegory Mammon. Historically we can see the source of 
Whistler’s self-conscious estheticism, his ‘harmonies’ and 
‘symphonies’; but only a shallow mind—more, a shallow heart 
—would really be repelled into affectation or even into protest 
by the slight errors in judgment shown in the didactic art of the 
Victorians. 

Secondly, the age was increasingly scientific. All great poets 
love facts ; most have critical judgment, for facts are more moving 
than fancy, and inspiration may be bettered by reflection ; but 
it is an analytical curiosity which gives added verve to, but also 
reduces from genius to cleverness, much of the poetry of Browning. 
It ‘ Sickles o’er with the pale cast of thought’ much of Arnold 
and of Tennyson ; though it is also the secret of the greatness of 
In Memoriam. It was the age when Jowett could believe, like 
Carlyle before him, that philosophy and history would supersede 
poetry, which would, in Carlyle’s words, ‘ retire into nurseries.’ 
The Pre-Raphaelites were, like Ruskin, passionately addicted to 
the study of Nature and what Ruskin calls ‘ the stern statement 
of facts.’ But Wordsworth had said, ‘ Nature does not allow an 
inventory to be made of her charms,’ holding that a painter or a 
poet should give ‘the soul of Nature.’ This Turner did—all 
truth being included. But Holman Hunt would not let one blade 
of grass be lost in mystery; rather let it look like a spear of 
varnished wood. Nor will he give, in Wordsworth’s phrase, what 
* he best remembered of the scene,’ as Turner gives it in The Pass 
of Faido; nor yet will he, with Reynolds, select the typical 
characteristic. The Nemesis of this scientific pedantry is that 
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the total effect both on the eye and on the mind is not truth, but 
bewilderment. His Miracle of Sacred Fire and Blackfriars Bridge 
are impossible to see as a whole. But such art has the poetry of 
intensity ; it is not prosaic, because it is never dully felt. Holman 
Hunt himself said, ‘ We are not realists,’ and the pictures give 
far more truth than photography can give. ‘ To be first in Beauty 
is to be first in Might,’ and beauty is truth enjoyed ; but a Pre- 
Raphaelite picture has not always unity enough to give the larger 
truth dominance over the lesser. Here, however, we are passing 
to the intrinsic merit of the works. 

Thirdly, the Victorian age was exceedingly eccentric, extra- 
vagantly sentimental, doting on the bizarre, the singular, the 
florid. It was the least dull or drab of any great age. It idolised 
Palmerston and Disraeli. The sober Mill could write ‘ eccen- 
tricity is itself a virtue.’ Dickens poured sentiment, colour, 
eccentricity into his most inspired, most Shakespearian pages, 
as Hugo did in France. The Brontés excelled in tempests and 
the demonic. The men themselves were almost theatrically 
picturesque. And the most striking fact about the pictures of the 
Pre-Raphaelites, and especially Holman Hunt, is by no means 
their ‘ naturalism,’ but rather their idiosyncrasy—the handwriting, 
both of the ‘ school ’ and of its individuals ; their blaze of intense 
colour, their dazzling riot of objects, their bizarrerie of taste, and 
the intense and extraordinary individuality of the whole effect.‘ 
Nature seems, though she is not, tame beside them ; all other art 
—worthy of the name—looks almost gloomy and empty at first 
sight. But in reasoning quietness we can see that Velasquez is 
indeed truer, Reynolds more natural. From false sentimentalism 
Hunt’s manly mind was free ; and it must be remembered that 
the greatest fruits of English art and literature grow from the true 
emotions of the heart ; but he loved the ‘ large and liquid eye,’ 
and never painted any form not to his eyes ‘ physically beautiful,’ 
though the phrase is inexact; for Nature—the physical—is 
nearer to or further from perfection and fitness ; ‘ beauty ’ is the 
name we give to our ideal enjoyment of it ; and in any case there 
is always the question of individual ‘ taste.’ 

Our personal taste cannot be set aside. In passing from the 
review of the historical effects and counter-effects of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement, to estimate its permanent value we must 
distinguish at once between two elements in every judgment, in 
every work of art, in every human being. There is the element of 
individual taste; and there is the element of universal and 
demonstrable truth. Half the profitless disputes on art have 

Though it is true that the colour of Nature exceeds in vividness all the 


resources of paint ; and Hunt once pronounced a March sunset too brilliant in 
hue for pictorial harmony. 
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confused the two. But there is also the reference to arguable 
standards; one food is nourishing, another poisonous; one 
person can after long familiarity be known to be a noble nature, 
another a mean one. Let me say at once that, as concerns 
the flavour, the music, the style of Holman Hunt’s pictures, I 
love them. They give me intense delight. The very thought 
of them is an exhilaration—above all, The Hireling Shepherd, 
The Light of the World, The Triumph of the Innocents. There 
are those who detest them. I cannot argue with their taste. 
But I believe it can be seriously argued that these works, for 
all their faults, are great ; that they are morally and intellec- 
tually true; that they have high and noble artistic qualities. 
We must not ask what they do not offer. They are not 
primarily reflections of appearances, though the impressionists 
(whom he repudiated) have claimed him because he certainly 
painted colour scientifically true, and was, with Constable, a 
pioneer in that Apocalypse of Nature. But for that we can 
go to a greater—Velasquez. They have no mystery; we can 
go to Turner and Rembrandt. The most remarkable omission 
nowadays brought up against them is their lack of ‘ music’ and 
‘architecture’; this is indeed a profound element in artistic 
creation which was strangely ignored on the theory of both 
Reynolds and Ruskin, and as important as the ‘literary’ 
element—though not more so. As a matter of experience, a true 
artist does mot (as Ruskin puts it) ‘ ask himself’ ‘ how would this 
thing, or that, actually have occurred?’ He receives an experi- 
ence of life ; it sets up in him a music, it takes on form ; a picture 
arises in his mind expressing in its forms and colours the emotions 
of the fact, the event, the experience ; and (let us not forget) its 
natural appearance and its true relations to the eye and mind 
are implicit in the form. As Goethe put it, ‘ innerlich scheint 
mir oft ein geheimer Genius etwas Rhythmisches vorzufliistern ’ ; 
out of this inner rhythm arises a work of art. But it seems to me 
that Holman Hunt is not at all lacking in this expressive music. 
Most people can only feel the obvious rhythms of a Burne-Jones, 
as they can only respond to the rhythms of a Schubert, or even a 
Grieg ; but Holman Hunt, I feel, has the complex but steadily 
controlled, the intensely musical but rigidly unswerving music of 
a Bach (in making the comparison I am not claiming for him 
equality). His forms are obviously not those of ordinary Nature. 
Every drapery, every object, is complicated into subordinate 
rhythmic shapes of a quality utterly peculiar to the painter: to 
him it was Nature giving up her secret beauty ; to me he com- 
municates this beauty through his noble mind and character— 
the art that is man’s nature. Beauty of every kind, decorative 
as well as natural, was his passion and joy. ‘ All great art is 
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praise,’ said Ruskin, and his pictuves sang the glory of creation. 
I do, indeed, think that anyone who gives himself to these 
pictures will feel, and, feeling, will not forget, their great choral 
polyphonies. 

They are also books to be read; works which took years to 
execute must take at least hours to penetrate. Symbolic mean- 
ings exist too, though subordinate to the natural expression of 
the facts. Even literary expression is at times included, such as 
the words inscribed round his Finding of Christ Among the Doctors 
in the Temple, ‘ Statim veniet in Templum Suum Dominus Quem 
vos Quiritis ’—an inspiration, surely. He who in the end remains 
insensible to the strong beauty of The Hireling Shepherd, The 
Christian Missionary, Rienzi, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, The 
Lady of Shalott—the Biblical series—suffers from what Humpty 
Dumpty called ‘ impenetrability,’ either native, or of that kind 
engendered by the opiate of theory or of fashion. Above all, there 
are his two masterpieces, The Light of the World—in the version 
painted after fifty years, and, as he said, ‘ fifty years better,’ 
which now hangs in St. Paul’s 5—and The Triumph of the Inno- 
cents, one of the glories of modern art. Ruskin has praised them 
with an eloquence which yet is less glowing than the pictures ; 
and all future generations will find in them increasing joy. He 
was one of the great Englishmen of his age ; his art is immortal, 
because ‘ all great art is the art of great men.’ He is original and 
individual to a degree which may never abate argument or silence 
all antagonists, but will always rouse the enthusiasm of those who 
can respond; he has a universal appeal indeed, profoundly 
human because he hada love of Truth; but all men will see in 
him something different. For—even the poorest of us—we are 
all unique. 

DELMAR HARMOOD BANNER. 


5 A remarkable witness to the creative energy of the painter and to his zea 
or truth ; for most artists grow no further after their first ten years of work, and 
fndeed often deteriorate. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF DIPLOMACY UNDER 
WILLIAM III. 


Few pleasures are more relished than tracing the differences, or 
more often the resemblances, of human nature throughout the 
ages. In the seventeenth century retired diplomatists did not 
often publish to the world the intimate story of their lives. It 
was not done :- besides, there was not the market for it. The 
public of the day was eager for revelations about the chief actors 
or events in the political scene, but cared little for the personalities 
of the lesser agents. Consequently the student who wishes to 
know what was the character, and what the ordinary mode of 
life, of such people must glean his information from scattered 
hints in official correspondence. Yet it is surprising how much 
can be found in that way, for, strong as propriety is, the love of 
gossip is stronger. 

On the threshold of our subject we are struck by the com- 
parative unpretentiousness of the ordinary diplomatist 200 years 
ago. It seems as if the average Minister abroad took a humbler 
view of himself than does the modern attaché. In the days of 
William III. to be in the diplomatic service conferred no hall- 
mark of social distinction as it does now. Some of the best 
posts were held by men of high rank, who amused themselves 
with such work for a few years. But the bulk of our foreign 
ministers were, as Prior, the most interesting of them, says, 
‘ journeymen sent to preach politics without money and without 
scrip.’ The Mecca of all their hopes and ambitions was a good 
job in England, for the tenure of office abroad was uncertain in 
the extreme. Save for the happy few whose private fortune 
raised them above anxiety, the prevailing spirit was one of almost 
slavish submission to their superiors, and a comradeship based 
on general poverty among themselves. Even Under-Secretaries 
of State were mild and inoffensive beings, who, so far from 
affecting Olympian airs, eagerly discussed questions of pay and 
promotion with the exiles and thankfully accepted a rol. tip for 
their services. 

In the seventeenth century the King was still the head of 
the government, and since it was the duty of the foreign Ministers 
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to keep in touch with the prince to whom they were accredited, 
they became in a way his chief courtiers. As in the case of 
Mary’s little lamb, everywhere that the King went the (say) 
English envoy was sure to go, and not only the English, but 
his Dutch, Spanish, Austrian, Swedish, etc., brethren. With 
sovereigns of unsociable temper this assiduity must have become 
a nuisance. Generally speaking, however, neither prince nor 
minister outwardly rebelled against the iron etiquette of the day. 
For instance, in 1701 William III., though very ill and extremely 
anxious to get to England, was unable to sail until he was 
strong enough to grant a separate formal interview to every 
foreign Minister at the Hague, not because he had anything 
to say to them or they to him, but because no self-respecting 
envoy could let a king depart without ‘taking an audience’ 
of him. 

Chief among the younger and livelier members of the service 
in the days of William III. were a triumvirate—Lord Lexington, 
George Stepney and Matthew Prior. Like Prior, Stepney was 
a poet, and, like Lexington, a social being. He drank, he danced, 
he gambled, and seems at one time to have been head over heels 
in love with the mistress of the Elector of Saxony, a ‘ beautiful 
brunette’ still in her teens. Stepney and Prior had been at 
school together at Westminster under Dr. Busby, of flogging 
fame. Both were poor, both ambitious, both beginners in the 
same profession; and so the flame of friendship, and also of 
rivalry, was kindled. Lexington was in very different case. 
To a man of his rank and wealth the shifts and struggles of his 
poverty-stricken colleagues were rather amusing. But he was 
drawn to them by other ties: they were all young, lovers of the 
good things of this world, and, we may add, excellent letter- 
writers. 

Lexington is a good example of the amateur diplomatist. 
Why he took to the life or why he left it, as he did soon after, is 
equally mysterious, unless its variety and social opportunities 
appealed to him. He took the life easily, in company with his 
beautiful young wife, a ‘ he-cousin’ as chaplain to himself, and 
a ‘she-cousin ’ as companion to his lady, while later on a little 
heir made his appearance in the family circle. Yet in spite of 
his care-free attitude Lexington was no fool, and, to the confusion 
of virtue, cut a much better figure than did some of his more 
conscientious fellow-workers. Of one such, the Earl of Man- 
chester, Prior reported this unfavourable verdict from a lady of 
the embassy : 

Jane complains that His Excellency blows his nose in the napkins, 
spits in the middle of the room, and laughs so loud and like an ordinary 
body that she does not think him fit for an ambassador. 
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It was all very well for Lexington and his like to pass their 
days in visiting and receiving visits, in entertaining and being 
entertained, but when, like Prior, one had to keep up appearances 
on an income of 1/. a day, the pleasures of a diplomatic life seemed 
overrated. This is how they appeared to the looker-on : 


With labour assiduous due pleasure I mix, 
And in one day atone for the business of six. 
In a little Dutch chaise, on a Saturday night,” 
On my left hand my Horace, a nymph on my right : 
No memoirs to compose, no post-boy to move, 
That on Sunday may hinder the softness of love ; 
*- * * * ~ 
Thus scorning the world, and superior to Fate, 
I drive in my car in professional state ; 
* * * * + 
When good Vandergoes and his provident Vrow, 
As they gaze on my triumph, do freely allow, 
That, search all the province, you'll find no man dar is 
So blest as the Englischen Heer Secretaar is. 


But if the passer-by had only known it, the Heer Secretaar 
was harassed by the thousand problems involved in keeping up 
appearances on a small income. The truth was that ministers 
abroad needed an income of their own; for, being immune from 
arrest for debt, they could get no credit, and their salaries were 
always in arrear. One day in September Prior wrote that he 
had only two pistoles in the house, or in the world, though he 
had pawned all his presents. 


I have every morning a levée{God be thanked for the respite on Sunday) 
of postmen, stationers, tailors, cooks and wine-merchants who have not 
been paid since last December. 


His soul rebelled against living in lodgings, dining at public 
eating-houses ‘ with Switzers and French Protestants’ (a synonym 
for uninteresting and indigent virtue), and paying visits on foot 
to officials whose clerks returned the call in carriages. When he 
gave a dinner-party to clear off his social debts, he and his 
secretary had to live on the cold remnants for the next fortnight 
and ‘ concluded that all was vanity.’ 


Duns come so boldly, 
King’s money so slowly, 


is his lyrical complaint. 

This constant hunting for money and for promotion, and for 
powerful patrons who could give you these good things without 
your working for them, was not favourable to the growth of an 
exalted feeling of honour. Prior was an unabashed cadger. In 
spite of their friendship, he and Stepney watched each other’s 
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progress as a cat watches a mouse, while Stepney was at logger- 
heads with another envoy, Cressett, who had stepped into the 
post at Hanover which the former had marked out for himself. 
When Prior heard that Methuen in Portugal had succeeded in 
getting the reversion of his office for his son he was moved to 
Scriptural indignation at this blow to his own hopes. ‘ Shall 
Methwyn succeed Methwyn till Shiloh come ? ’ he mourned. 

The attitude of the whole fraternity to the King is rather like 
that of a set of schoolboys in the bygone days to their master. 
Without being actually disloyal, their constant aim was to bam- 
boozle him into paying or giving them more than he thought 
they were worth. Unluckily for them, he was not easy to circum- 
vent. Lexington refused point-blank to use his influence with 
the King to get Stepney a certain post, for, said he, ‘ should little 
Willy [his gracious sovereign William III.] smoke [#.e., ‘ smell 
a rat’) that we have conceited it and desired it he will never 
let it be.’ One cannot but agree with a courtier of the day that 
princes should be forgiven many harshnesses, since everybody is 
in a conspiracy to rob them. 

On the whole our Ministers lived peaceably with each other. 
There were firebrands, like Macclesfield, who, in the course of a 
few months’ stay at Hanover, contrived to embroil himself in 
mortal quarrels with two of his colleagues. Another of the same 
kidney, Molesworth by name, got Stepney into hot water by 
repeating confidential communications of which he had taken 
knowledge by the simple process of looking over a third party’s 
shoulder when he was reading his private letters. In Spain 
flighty Captain Oliver Hill soon found himself in prison for writing 
letters ‘ than which nothing could be more abusive to the whole 
Spanish nation, stuff’d full of texts of Scripture and Latin verses’ ; 
and when released he continued to give endless trouble to his 
chief, Alexander Stanhope, by his political and religious aberra- 
tions. As a rule, however, exiles cannot afford to quarrel. In 
fact, in some Roman Catholic countries the solitude was so 
oppressive that the envoys were thankful to lighten it by taking 
a young clergyman as chaplain or ‘companion.’ Almost the 
first thought of Dr. Aglionby, after he had been shipwrecked off 
Italy, was to procure a chaplain, and that not through inbred 
piety, but sheer loneliness. Fortunately the market rate was 
low—4ol, a year and his keep. 

Matrimony, the natural cure for such loneliness, was not 
easy for young men with little money and great expenses. 
Unless they were married before leaving England, our diplomats 
abroad seem to have avoided this ‘ desperate remedy,’ though 
the ecstasies of James Cressett at Hanover over his love-match 
brighten his official correspondence. Others preferred freedom, 
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softened sometimes by flirtation, fortifying themselves with the 
awful example of the embassy at the Hague, where ‘ Sir Joseph 
and Lady Catherine [Williamson] quarrel and chide all day long.’ 

Among the excitements of diplomatic life was travelling. It 
was slow, costly and dangerous. Orie of our Ministers, Thomas 
Coxe by name, after taking seven weeks to travel from Berne to 
the Hague ‘by almost impassible ways,’ was after all taken 
prisoner at sea by the French and detained for years. Even 
William III.’s private secretary saw his servants, baggage and 
official papers captured by privateers and was obliged to return 
to England to refit. Yet in spite of storms and privateers the 
seafarers were more fortunate than the land travellers. It is 
true that Aglionby was wrecked off Corsica and ‘ came to shore 
half dead in waistcoat and drawers,’ having lost all his money 
and baggage. But on the whole the land journeys were longer 
and more unpleasant. Two successive ambassadors to Turkey 
died on their journey thither, and Prior joyfully predicted 
another vacancy in the diplomatic service when he heard that a 
third had been appointed. Lexington took over two months to 
travel from Flanders to Vienna. His voyage down the Danube 
was hindered by ‘ ice cakes’ in the river. ‘If you can have any 
notion in that little snug room of yours at Whitehall, by your 
good fires, of what cold is, pitty us poore travellours.’ 

There were other discomforts too. Lodgings were very dear 
everywhere. Inns in Germany were ‘ very miserable and mean.’ 
Even when a generous prince, like the Duke of Savoy, defrayed 
expenses at his own cost, ‘there is neither beef, nor veal, nor 
mutton, which an Englishman can eat,’ as our envoy Hill patheti- 
cally remarks. On the other hand, it is to one of these sojourners 
abroad for his country’s good that we owe our warmest thanks. 
It was Sir Paul Rycaut, then stationed at Hamburg, who dis- 
covered the uses of the eiderdown, and sent specimens home to 
his friends. How many snug nights are due to this forgotten 
benefactor of humanity, and how true it is that the world knows 
little of its greatest men ! 

Among other trials of our envoys were illnesses and, still 
worse, doctors. They suffered from the aristocratic gout, from 
fevers—putrid, spotted and unclassified—from the bloody flux, 
and from ‘ defluxions,’ which seem to be the equivalent of our 
modern colds, and attacked them in all sorts of tender and un- 
expected places. They suffered still more from the doctors 
whose method was often the heroic one of ‘ pouring drugs of 
which they knew nothing into bodies of which they knew less 
Bleeding was the favourite remedy, especially for fevers, and by 
it many a wealthy patient was despatched to another and, we 
trust, a less professional world. No one can refuse a sympathetic 
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sigh for Prior when he draws a picture of himself with one eye 
bandaged over for a cold and the other arm in a sling because he 
had been bled ‘ to abate the salt humours.’ 

The amusements of our envoys were as varied as their 
capacities, energy and opportunities. Shooting, dancing, cards 
and drinking parties were not merely diversion, but part of a 
diplomat’s business. Stepney at Berlin ‘ playing one-and-thirty 
bone-ace with the Electress’ every day gives a picture in little 
of their lighter duties. Quieter spirits, such as ‘my good Lord 
Pembroke,’ ‘ study all morning and do nothing all afternoon.’ 

The chief diversion of all was gossip, and in the seventeenth 
century interesting gossip centred in the King. Generally 
speaking, the ruling princes were either bigoted but moral or 
else extraordinarily dissolute. Quidnuncs at the Hague could 
chuckle with their colleagues over William III.’s evasions of 
matrimony, or his tussle with the Elector of Brandenburg over the 
right to use an armchair, or gleefully relate how the wife of a 
Dutch favourite, who had killed and salted the King’s deer as 
winter provision for her household, was fined 500/. by the outraged 
monarch. But those in Germany had more exciting tales to 
tell. Hanover was at this time distracted by the famous divorce 
case of Sophia Dorothea, whose husband became our George I. 
Bad as this court was, it was pure compared with that of Saxony, 
where the Electors rivalled Solomon in the number of their 
concubines, though in no other respect. 

As for other gossip and excitement, it is chiefly afforded by 
the bigotry of some countries and the subtleties of etiquette. 
The intolerance of the seventeenth century seems to us almost 
incredible. Turkey itself was not more bigoted than Spain, for 
whereas our ambassador in the former country had the satis- 
faction of being addressed as ‘ renowned among the great ones 
of the followers of Jesus,’ all the services of William III. to Spain 
could not protect his representative at Madrid from insult. In 
all Spain there were only two Protestants, one of them being the 
English envoy. His few fellow-countrymen were Roman 
Catholic merchants. There was no Protestant burial ground. 
When the envoy Stanhope’s chaplain died, in spite of all his 
precautions to warn the authorities, the mob dug up the body, 
stripped it, mutilated it horribly and dragged it through the 
streets. Finally it was returned to him, without considering, as 
Stanhope fastidiously remarks, that a body which has been 
buried a day and a night in such a climate ‘ will not admit of 
Spanish phlegm in resolving what is to be done with it.’ At 
last he buried it in his cellar. The affair ‘ was the general enter- 
tainment of all companies in the town,’ which suggests that 
Spanish humour was a trifle macabre. It was doubtless the 
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recollection of this horrible business which in 1712 led his suc- 
cessor, Lord Lexington, then an older and sadder man, to hide 
the corpse of his only son in a bale of cloth as the sole means of 
conveying the body safely to England for decent burial. At 
another time Stanhope engaged a new secretary. As the man 
failed to appear, he sent a messenger, who found that the un- 
fortunate wretch had been seized by the Inquisition, and both he 
and his property had disappeared for ever. 

Volumes might be written on the annals of seventeenth 
century etiquette. However ridiculous seems to us the em- 
bittered strife as to which prince should use an armchair, which 
an armless one, and which a stool, and as to which envoy should 
take the precedence, we should do wrong to think that these men 
were fools. The order of precedence for an ambassador showed 
the respect in which his master was held ; and many a war has 
been waged to defend national prestige. But etiquette begets 
etiquette, and national pride was often complicated by personal 
or professional jealousy. Ambassadors looked down on envoys 
and refused to call them ‘ Excellency,’ and few of the latter had 
the manly candour of our envoy Hill to acknowledge that the 
ambassadors were in the right, and ‘envoys have no right or 
title but what they can get.’ Hill himself met the difficulty 
by waiting until the French ambassador was out before making 
his first call on him, whilst at the second visit that good-natured 
old gentleman solved the problem by pretending to be ill and 
receiving him in bed. Indeed, bed was the universal resource 
in problems of this kind. Nor can we say that Englishmen 
despised this trifling, since pages of Stanhope’s correspondence 
are taken up with the Napoleonic tactics by which he discomfited 
the Austrian ambassador in a contest of this kind. 

So the puppet show of history passes away, leaving us with 
the impression that there is more pleasure in the world than we 
sometimes think. We see then, as now, the brisk young 
adventurer, to whom the world is his oyster ; the young married 
couple wrapped up in each other; the ambitious man of rank 
combining profit with pleasure; the elderly official whose wife 
and children are not the less dear to him because they are kept 
apart from his work. Against this background of average people 
trouble-makers and trouble-seekers, like the half-mad Oliver Hill 
or the quarrelsome Molesworth, flare up and disappear. It is 
all very amusing and very human. 

MARGERY LANE. 





ALEXANDER THE GREAT AS AN EXPLORER 


ALEXANDER of Macedon was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
men who have trodden this earth. Curiously enough, this fact 
is more fully realised in Asia than in Europe, and the traveller 
finds striking examples of his fame throughout the East, his name 
being one to conjure with as far as the confines of China. 

To prove my case, I will give two examples, and, in the first 
instance, I would invite my reader to cross the mighty Himalayas 
to the valley of Hunza, which constitutes one of the ‘ land-gates ’ 
of India. There, in a district which was not explored until a few 
decades ago, rules a petty raja who claims descent from Alexander 
the Great. We cannot dismiss his claim with ridicule, for it is 
based on memories of the conquest of neighbouring Bactria by 
Alexander, who married the daughter of its chief, the beauteous 
Roxana. 

From Hunza it is a far cry to the barren coast of Makran, 
which, however, was also traversed by the Macedonians. Just 
thirty years ago the wild tribesmen heard that the Turks, under 
the Caliph, had won a great victory for Islam over the nation of 
Alexander the Great. As a result, their innate fanaticism was 
awakened and they murdered a British telegraph official. A 
punitive expedition, in which I took part, was sent to the scene 
to exact retribution, and when my inquiries elicited the fact that 
the murdered man was well known and respected, I marvelled at 
the cause of the outrage. 

Alexander was trained by Aristotle, and, to quote Plutarch, 
‘acquired his violent thirst after learning, which never decayed,’ 
from the illustrious philosopher. He succeeded his father Philip 
in 336 B.c. and spent two years in crushing his enemies and in 
preparations for the conquest of the Persian Empire. 

It was spring-time in 334 B.c. when Alexander started on his 
great adventure. His force consisted of only 30,000 infantry and 
5000 cavalry, but their training was in advance of anything that 
the world had hitherto seen; they were mainly veterans, and 
Alexander was their leader. The march lay along the coast to 
the Hellespont, and the army crossed into Asia without encounter- 
ing any opposition. But a Persian army was encamped on the 
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right bank of the River Granicus, and Alexander marched north 
to attack it. 

The Persian general disposed of a formidable body of 20,000 
Greek mercenaries, whom he unwisely kept in reserve, deciding 
to hold the steep bank with his cavalry. Alexander advanced 
with his cavalry on the right and his phalanx on the left, and, 
after desperate fighting, he broke through the Persians, who fled, 
leaving the mercenaries to be attacked from all sides and cut to 
pieces. This victory led to the surrender of Sardis. Its possession 
not only enhanced the prestige of Alexander, but gave him the 
financial resources of which he stood sorely in need. 

Alexander had defeated a satrap and conquered Asia 
Minor, but he knew that he must fight for the lordship of Asia 
against the assembled forces of the Persian Empire, headed by 
Darius. Accepting the challenge in the spirit of a knight-errant, 
he crossed the Taurus to the coast and marched eastwards to meet 
the enemy. But a severe illness made a halt imperative and con- 
veyed an impression of irresolution. Consequently Darius, who 
had selected a battlefield in the open country to the east of 
modern Alexandretta, came to the conclusion that Alexander was 
afraid. He thereupon advanced into the hilly country to search 
for the invader. The Macedonian monarch had in the meantime 
recovered, and had marched along the coast through Issus, when 
his spies brought him the intelligence that Darius had descended 
on his rear and was at Issus. 

Alexander could hardly credit the news, but when it was con- 
firmed he explained to his officers that the Deity was evidently 
favouring him by inducing Darius to fight in a narrow plain, 
where his advantage in numbers would be wholly thrown away. 

_ The Battle of Issus was fought with each army facing its base. 
Alexander knew that Darius would be posted in the centre. He 
thereupon charged at the head of his heavy cavalry the huge army 
that was passively awaiting his attack. The deciding factor was 
the cowardice of Darius, who was panic-stricken and fled. The 
Greek mercenaries alone stood firm, the Asiatic troops fleeing in 
a mob and being cut to pieces by thousands. 

After this decisive victory Alexander determined to strike at 
Tyre, the chief base of the Persian fleet. Situated on an island, 
the ‘ crowning city,’ as Isaiah termed it, offered a desperate resist- 
ance, but was finally captured. The victor then determined to 
conquer: Palestine and Egypt before marching into the heart of 
Asia. Gaza offered a heroic resistance, but Egypt welcomed the 
downfall of the Persians. 

Alexander now made his celebrated expedition to a mysterious 
oasis to consult the oracle of Jupiter Ammon. Cut off from the 
valley of the Nile by many marches of waterless desert, the Siwa 
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Oasis was known to few until the Great War, when it became the 
scene of a daring British exploit that would have delighted the 
soul of the Macedonian king. The fact that Cambyses had lost an 
army in an attempt to reach it only spurred on Alexander, who, 
favoured by heavy rains, reached the palm-groves without loss. 
The priests bade him welcome from his divine father, the horned 
Jupiter, and promised him the empire of the world. Upon his 
effigy two horns were thenceforth graven and gave origin to the 
title of Zulkarnain or ‘ Lord of the Two Horns,’ by which he is 
famous in Asia. 

Alexander marched into the interior from his base at Tyre. 
He crossed the Euphrates, and then the Tigris, without encounter- 
ing any opposition, and found Darius awaiting him at Gaugemela, 
close to the ruins of Nineveh and seventy miles from Arbela, which 
has given its name to the battle. In view of the fact that his only 
formidable opponents at Issus had been Greek mercenaries, few 
of whom were now drawn up against him, he must have felt 
serenely confident. Nor was his confidence misplaced, for the 
craven Darius once again fled from the field, and was thenceforth 
a fugitive. 

The victor was welcomed at Babylon, where, like Cyrus the 
Great, he ‘ took the hands of Bel.’ He then marched to Susa, the 
ancient capital of Elam and the chief treasury of the Achemenian 
monarchs. After celebrating his victories, Alexander ascended 
the Iranian plateau to Pars (the modern Fars), the homeland of 
the Persian race. Crossing the Karun river, he entered the 
mountains, and, beating the tribesmen at their own tactics, won 
their submission and occupied Persepolis, the sacred capital of 
Persia, which, even after more than 2000 years, impresses the 
traveller with its grandeur. 

During the celebrations which ensued Alexander, according to 
Plutarch, was persuaded by a courtesan to burn one of the splen- 
did palaces, and recent excavations actually prove that it was 
destroyed by fire. As Dryden wrote : 


Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. 


While halting at Persepolis, Alexander received a report that 
Darius, who had fled from Arbela to Ecbatana, was again collect- 
ing an army. Following his invariable custom, he marched 
rapidly, and, upon approaching the ancient capital of Media, he 
learned that Darius had fled towards Rhages. Realising the 
supreme importance of capturing the fugitive monarch, he pur- 
sued him, but upon reaching that ancient city, situated close to 
modern Teheran, he heard that he had fled towards Bactria. 
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Alexander pursued along the caravan route, which then, as 
now, skirted the southern slopes of the mountains and crossed 
bays of the immense central desert of Persia. After two forced 
marches a report was received that the great king had been made 
a prisoner by Bessus, the Satrap of Bactria. This caused Alexan- 
der to redouble his efforts, and he finally overtook the unfortunate 
Darius, whom he found by the wayside in a waggon, covered with 
wounds and just dead. 

The murder of Darius was a stroke of signal good fortune for 
Alexander. The odium fell on Bessus, and it ended the major 
operations of this wonderful campaign. Darius was overtaken in 
the neighbourhood of Damghan, and if we study the map we shall 
see the enormous distance already covered by the conquering 
Macedonians. But the overthrow of the Persian Empire imposed 
on Alexander the necessity for establishing his authority through- 
out its widespreading limits, and this task taxed his genius and 
his resources to the utmost. 

The exact route followed by Alexander in his conquest of 
Hyrcania and Parthia has not hitherto been traced. During my 
travels I have examined the question on the spot, and, realising 
that caravan routes seldom change, I fixed Zadracarta, the capital 
of Hyrcania, in the vicinity of Astrabad, which is situated at the 
point where the easiest pass across the main range meets the 
route from the Caspian Sea. At Zadracarta the army, which 
had marched through Hyrcania in three divisions and had 
received the submission of the remnant of the Greek mercenaries, 
was reunited after a successful campaign. 

In my opinion, the onward march lay up the valley of the 
Gurgan, to the north of which river I was shown the ruins of a 
brick wall and ditch, with small forts at intervals. It ran parallel 
to the river and bore the significant name of Sadd-i-Sikandar, or 
‘ The Barrier of Alexander.’ Some marches farther on there is a 
legend that Alexander grazed his horses on the famous meadow 
of Kalposh. The caravan track to Susia (the medieval Tus), 
which was his objective, passes this meadow, and this, I think, 
satisfactorily settles the question of route in this section. 

At Susia Alexander heard that Bessus had assumed the title 
of Great King, and he decided to attack him without delay. 
Traversing Areia, the modern province of Herat, by the caravan 
route, he reinstated the satrap, posting a Macedonian guard at 
the capital, and was well on his way to Bactria when he heard 
that the satrap had murdered his men and had collected a force. 

Marching with extreme rapidity, Alexander surprised and 
defeated the satrap. It was, however, clear to him that it would 
be wiser to subdue Zarangia, the modern Sistan, before pro- 
ceeding farther eastwards. He therefore marched south to the 
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fertile delta of the Helmand, the classical Etymander, where I 
founded the British consulate some thirty years ago. 

After organising Sistan, the army marched up the Helmand, 
Alexander founding Kandahar, a corruption of Iskandaria. 
Again he changed his direction and marched north towards 
Bactria, by what has always been a caravan route. More than 
2000 years later another European force marched along it in the 
opposite direction. It was a British force under Lord Roberts, 
who took his title from Kandahar. 

Alexander crossed the snow-covered Hindu Kush, then some- 
what vaguely termed the Caucasus. The Macedonians suffered 
terribly from the extreme cold, from the deep snow, and also 
from scarcity of provisions, but they won through and descended 
into Bactria. Bessus fled in terror, and Bactria (now Balkh), the 
last great city of the Persian Empire, was occupied. It is not 
generally realised that Alexander met with great opposition in 
Central Asia, which it took him two years to overcome. As a 
result, nowhere is the memory of Iskandar Zulkarnain more 
lasting. 

At first he was fortunate, for the fugitive Bessus was sur- 
rendered by his own confederates, and was sent to Ecbatana to 
expiate his crime by crucifixion. Alexander crossed the broad 
Oxus, which thrilled me when I first saw its turbid waters, and, 
determined to beat the north-eastern boundaries of the Persian 
Empire, he advanced to the even more remote Sir Daria, where 
he founded Alexandria, well named Eschate or ‘ The Farthest,’ 
the modern Khojent. Some years ago, when visiting this city, 
I examined the map, and was amazed to see that Alexander had 
led his army across Asia for a distance of 3500 miles as the crow 
flies. This gives some impression of the stupendous nature of his 
achievement. 

The treachery of a Persian satrap caused the only military 
disaster that befell the conquering Macedonians. Their garrison 
at Marcanda, the modern Samarcand, was besieged, and a division 
sent to its relief was cut to pieces. Alexander marched rapidly 
to the scene and relieved the garrison. He then returned to 
Bactria to rest his troops for the winter of 329-328. During this 
campaign he kept up communications with Persia and Macedonia 
through the cantonments which he had established, and we read 
that at this period he received large reinforcements from Mace- 
donia. 

In the spring four columns completed the subjection of Central 
Asia. During this campaign Alexander accomplished one of 
those feats which strike mankind. His objective was a fortress, 
termed the Sogdian Rock, which was believed to be inaccessible, 
its defenders boasting that only winged men could take it. Picked 
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Macedonians accomplished the feat of scaling the precipice by 
means of their iron tent-pegs, and Alexander won the fortress— 
and, the fair Roxana. 

By the early summer of 327 Alexander had completed the 
subjugation of Bactria and Sogdiana, the former country being 
ruled for many generations by Macedonians or Greeks. He had 
already prepared for the invasion of India by securing the sub- 
mission of the chiefs of the Lower Kabul Valley and of the Raja 
of Taxila, whose territory commanded the important ferry of the 
Indus. The caravan route then ran to the north of the Khyber 
Pass, and the main body, under the guidance of its allies, marched 
along it to the ferry of Ohind, on the Indus, about fifteen miles 
above Attock. 

Alexander decided that it was essential to subdue the in- 
dependent tribes of the hill country to the north. Until quite 
recently this district remained unexplored, but we now know 
that he marched up the Kunar Valley and through Bajaur. 
Crossing the Gouraios, the modern Panjkora, he attacked the 
Assakenians, and, after desperate fighting, captured their chief 
city, Massaga, situated in the Swat Valley. 

The panic-stricken inhabitants of the valleys now took refuge 
in the famous natural fortress of Aornos, and before proceeding 
further I will quote from Arrian : 


It is said to have had a circuit of about 200 stadia,1 and at its lowest 
elevation a height of eleven stadia. It was ascended by a single path, cut 
by the hand of man, yet difficult. On the summit was plenty of pure water 
and much good arable land. A report is current concerning it that Hercules 
found it to be impregnable. 


. Alexander determined to capture Aornos, and was materially 
helped by some villagers who had submitted, and under their 
guidance Ptolemy, the future King of Egypt, followed a steep 
track and occupied without opposition a knoll close to the path 
leading up to the fortress. He fortified this position with a palisade 
and beat off a fierce attack. Alexander followed him with the 
main body, and, realising that to attempt an immediate assault 
was out of the question, he extended and heightened the knoll for 
three days. On the fourth, under cover of bolts from the engines 
and stones from the slings, a body of men fought their way to a 
small hill that was on a level with the rock and established them- 
selves. The defenders were terrorised and Aornos was won. This 
was the most celebrated feat of Alexander, and I suspect that the 
legendary failure of Hercules inspired the Macedonian hero to 
attempt it. 

The identification of this site has puzzled frontier officers for 


1 A stadium is 606 feet.” 
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a century, but, in default of the complete exploration of this 
section of the Indus Valley, the problem was not solved until a 
year ago. Sir Aurel Stein, who had examined and rejected the 
claims of a site termed Mahaban, was able to penetrate farther up 
the Indus Valley than any of his predecessors. In a big bend he 
discovered a natural fortress, termed Pirsar, or ‘ The Heights of 
the Saint,’ which agreed very closely with Arrian’s account. He 
considered that this was undoubtedly the famous Aornos, and, 
in view of Stein’s special knowledge, we may well believe that 
this problem has at last been solved.* 

Taxiles rendered the invaders invaluable assistance and the 
passage of the Indus was safely accomplished, but a hostile king, 
Porus, held the line of the Jhelum, which was swollen by the 
monsoon rains. Porus was a noted warrior, and he possessed a 
large number of trained war-elephants, which neither the Mace- 
donians nor their horses had hitherto faced. 

Alexander deceived Porus by making marches and counter- 
marches, and succeeded in crossing the river from a point seven- 
teen miles upstream, where a wooded island screened the opera- 
tion, which was further covered by a storm of wind and rain. 
Porus, hearing of the successful crossing, met the invaders close 
to the site of the Battle of Chillianwalla. The front of the Indian 
army was covered by the war-elephants. Accordingly Alexander 
sent a brigade of heavy cavalry to work round to the enemy rear 
and attack his cavalry, while the phalanx was ordered not to 
advance until this action had developed. He waited until the 
Indian cavalry began to move off to meet their threat to the rear 
and then charged home. The discomforted Indians took refuge 
around the elephants and the phalanx was ordered to advance. 
At first the situation was serious, as the elephants crashed into 
the pikemen. The Indian cavalry then gallantly attempted a 
second charge, but were driven back and hemmed in around the 
elephants, who gradually became unmanageable from their 
wounds and attacked friend and foe. Finally valour and sound 
tactics won the day, and never, I think, did the genius of Alexander 
shine with greater brilliancy. 

The Punjab was the limit of conquest. Alexander, fired by 
reports of great kingdoms to be conquered in the Ganges Valley, 
gave the orders to advance, but the war-weary veterans, anxious 
to enjoy the wealth they had won at the cost of such danger and 
hardship, clamoured to be led back to the west, and the greatest 
soldier of all time allowed himself to be conquered by the prayers 
of his men. 

To term the march of the victorious Macedonians down the 


2 See ‘The Rock of Aornos,’ by Lieut.-Gen. Sir George MacMunn, Nineteenth 
Century and After, September 1926. 
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Indus and through Baluchistan to Persia a retreat is a misnomer, 
Alexander had conquered the Persian Empire and had beaten its 
bounds to the widest extent eastwards. He had renounced for 
a while the conquest of the Ganges Valley, which lay entirely 
outside the sphere of Persia ; but everywhere he marched as a 
conqueror, and he finally completed beating the bounds of his 
empire westwards at Susa. 

Ships had been constructed and launched on the Jhelum, and 
in the autumn of 326 the great armada started downstream 
towards the Indian Ocean, which was distant nearly 1000 miles, 
Nearchus was in command of the flotilla, which kept carefully 
defined stations, while divisions of the army marched down both 
banks. 

Alexander attacked and subdued the peoples as he advanced, 
On one occasion he led an escalading party in an assault on a fort, 
and, jumping down unsupported among the enemy, was severely 
wounded before help arrived. When rescued, his life was despaired 
of for a while, but he slowly recovered, and had one more glorious 
deed of valour to his credit. 

The long march took a year to accomplish, and Alexander, 
the great explorer, had the intense gratification of sailing on the 
Indian Ocean, where he sacrificed bulls to Poseidon, and besought 
the god to be favourable to Nearchus and the fleet. 

Returning to the apex of the Indus delta, Craterus was 
despatched to Persia by the route through Sistan, which was 
evidently well known ; he was placed in charge of the convales- 
cents and elephants. To Nearchus was allotted the difficult and 
dangerous task of sailing along the coast of Baluchistan to the 
Karun River. He was instructed to keep in touch with the main 
body which Alexander himself had decided to lead through 
Makran, the coastal province of Baluchistan. Possibly the Mace- 
donian king was influenced by a legend that Cyrus had lost an 
army in these deserts, but clearly his purpose was to supply his 
fleet, this fact being proved by the constant efforts he made to 
maintain touch with it. 

The army was able to keep near the coast for perhaps 100 
miles, but Ras Malan, a mountain mass that hinders access to 
the sea, forced it inland, and here it was that its sufferings began. 
To quote Arrian, ‘ the blazing heat and want of water destroyed a 
great part of the army. . . . They met with lofty ridges of sand, 
not hard and compact, but so loose that those who stepped on it 
sank down as into mud.’ I have travelled in Makran in the early 
autumn, the same season that Alexander’s disastrous march was 
undertaken, and nowhere have I suffered so intensely from the 

heat, the lack of water and supplies, and from the sand, so that I 
can fully realise the accuracy of the description. 
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The army regained the coast near the sun-stricken port of 
Pasni, where fresh water is obtainable by digging shallow wells 
in the sand, but at Gwadur a natural route leads inland to Poura, 
which I have identified with Pahra, situated in the fertile valley 
of the Bampur River. There the survivors rested for two months, 
while Macedonian and Persian officials alike hastened to bring 
supplies and equipment of every kind for the worn veterans. 

With hardship a thing of the past, the refreshed heroes 
marched down the Bampur River to a lake where its waters com- 
mingle with those of the Halil Rud, up which the army advanced. 
I was the first European to follow the great explorer in this sec- 
tion of the expedition, and, by an amazing piece of good fortune, 
a peasant brought me what proved to be a Greek alabaster 
unguent vase of the fourth century B.c., which proved beyond all 
reasonable doubt that I had accurately traced the route of the 
Macedonian army. 

Alexander made a standing camp in the valley of the Halil 
Rud. There he was rejoined by Craterus, wio had apparently 
met with no difficulties, but there was no news of the fleet and 
messengers were despatched to gain information. One day 
Nearchus and a few companions suddenly appeared in camp, 
weather-beaten and in rags. Alexander, seeing their miserable 
plight, wept bitterly, fearing that the fleet was lost, and we can 
imagine with what joy he heard that it was safe in the harbour of 
Harmozia, later the famous medieval port of Hormuz. 

Orders were now given for the last section of the march. 
Nearchus returned to the fleet with instructions to sail up the 
Karun, Alexander marched with the light troops to Pasargade, 
where he visited the tomb of Cyrus the Great, and the greatest 
expedition of all time was brought to a successful conclusion at 
Susa. There, in the palace so graphically described in the Book 
of Esther, a series of festivities, which included marriages between 
the Persian women and the Macedonians, fitly celebrated the 
great occasion. 

To conclude, a study of the map will show that practically 
every province of the Persian Empire had been visited by the 
conquering Macedonians, who had also won territories beyond the 
Indus. As Arrian puts it, ‘ I think there was at that time no race 
of men, no city, not even a single individual to whom Alexander’s 


name and fame had not penetrated.’ 
Percy SYKES. 
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THE BLACK WIND 


From the North, the Black Wind.—Sa.Tair NAN RANN, 


In the days before the material filled men’s minds; in the days 
when humanity was nearer the spiritual and the mystical, each 
wind was known by its own especial colour. These colours were 
not woven out of human fancies; they had in them an occult, 
inner meaning. And, since the Celts were a nation of seers and of 
mystical dreamers, there is naturally much occult lore in the 
traditions which have been handed down to us through the ages. 

To the Celts the north wind was known as the ‘ Black Wind.’ 
The Romans called it by the same name. To them it was 
Aquilo. From that word came aquilus (dark-coloured) and aquila 
(the eagle, but literally the ‘ dark-coloured bird ’). 

To take a second example in the occult naming of winds. 
The spiritual colour of the south wind was white to the Gaels. 
Another nation, the Greeks, saw with the Gaels in this matter, 
for we read that they sacrificed a white lamb to the white (the 
south) wind, and a black lamb to the black wind. Thus in their 
occult lore of the winds the three nations—Celtic, Greek, and 
Roman—agreed. 

-As I pen these lines the black wind’s eldest son, ‘ White Feet,’ 
is treading the Hebrid Sea from Tiumpan Head and Rudha Stoer 
southward. Here and there he herds swift-moving snow showers 
before him—white columns that constantly change shape as they 
move onward towards the south. So delicate, so ethereal are these 
drifting showers, that one can imagine the Fir Gorma are sweeping 
the dust from the green-crested seas on which they play on a 
moonlight night between Lewis and the Bespelled Isles. Some of 
these showers are white, others creamy, one of them grey, like 
thin smoke from some passing steamer that ploughs the foam- 
tipped seas. 

Little more than an hour ago I stood upon the snowy crown 
of the Quirang of Eilean a’ Cheo and saw, through the clear air 
northward, the white heights beside Rudha Stoer and, nearer at 
hand, the Summer Isles (on which the snow did not lie) rise dark 
against the glistening background. Southward MacLeod’s Tables 
were draped in white ; over each a tablecloth of spotless white 
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was spread. Black squalls hid the dark Cuillin—the north wind 
must have made stern music to-day among their precipices—and 
from their harried spires, invisible across grey mists, the powdery 
snows must have been swept far into icy space. As I stood there, 
1500 feet above the eager waters of the Minch, a flock of snow 
buntings crossed the hill face just above me. Against the dazzling 
snowy expanse their white wings seemed grey and without lustre. 
The birds alighted to feed restlessly for a few moments upon the 
seeds of the grasses that thrust trembling heads above the snow, 

then continued their leisurely flight northwards. ! 

At that time the air was clear and sunny, but now, as I write, 
soft drifting flakes on the north wind are veiling from my window 
the sunlight that floods the emerald-green waters of the Minch 
beyond the old castle of Dun Tuilm and burns upon the snowy 
cone of Clisham of Harris towards An t- Eilean Uaine. 

In the shelter of Eilean Tuilm a single herring drifter lies 
at anchor, its masts and deck grey with powdered snow. 
Gradually, to the very edge of the tide, the ground is whitened, 
and white-crested waves advance rhythmically to greet the young 
snows. 

How beautiful are the first snows that fall while autumn 
lingers. They do not lie long beside the strong tides of the 
Atlantic; they are here to-day and gone to-morrow, but the 
memory of their virgin purity lingers in the mind after their 
passing. 

How wonderfully does the pale moon draw the waters of the 
ocean towards herself. She exercises an irresistible, a subtle 
attraction upon them, so that the eager tidal stream hurries in a 
swirl of spray northward past Rudha Hunish on the flood, and, 
at the ebb, sets its unerring course southwards toward Vaternish, 
Sleat, and Rhum, and from the Minch into vast Atlantic deeps 
untroubled by the fiercest storm. 

A day of intense storm on the black wind I recall. A swiftly- 
falling glass had prepared the men of the island coast for heavy 
weather, but the morning had dawned with the lightest of airs 
drifting across the sea, and at sunrise fragments of rainbows had 
been lighted low ahove the water’s surface. Two hours before 
noon the wind freshened quickly, backed from west to north-west, 
then to north, and in the space of half an hour was blowing 
with gale force. The sky was leaden; all distant view was 
obscured by the grey lances of the rain and the clouds of flying 
spindrift. Each succeeding wave was more fierce and impetuous 
than its predecessor. Pale green water walls advanced eagerly to 
the dark cliffs. They seemed to pause momentarily—to crouch for 
their spring—then leaped upon the smooth black walls of rock 
which had withstood those white-maned horses of Manannan for 
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so many ages—since, indeed, the days when the sea god himself 
drove his chariot across the crested waves from Erin to Hy 
Braseal. 

Towards evening that day, when the flood tide had fought its 
way foot by foot against the storm and at length was at the full, 
the seas were so heavy that the spray from the waves swept in an 
almost continuous cloud over the headland of Rudha Hunish. 
Across the grassy crown of the headland the spray drifted in 
dense grey showers, lashing the grasses so that they quickly lost 
their verdure and became withered and lifeless as the plants of the 
high tops at midwinter. 

Towards sunset a rift appeared in the racing clouds on the 
western horizon, and above the pale green and pale grey waves 
a splendid rainbow was lighted. What I saw then was in har- 
mony with the spirit of the storm. From his giddy, wind-harried 
perch on the topmost pinnacle of rock a peregrine falcon shot out 
into the air. His wings, thin and pointed, were bent back so that 
they almost touched his flanks. There, outlined against hasten- 
ing clouds, he hung suspended, then swerved and flew a short 
distance down wind. I wondered what had caused him to leave 
his perch, but then I saw a gaggle of grey geese making their way 
laboriously northward in the teeth of the gale. Grimly the falcon 
awaited their coming. The geese did not see him until he de- 
scended like a thunderbolt in their midst. But, apparently mis- 
judging the strength of the wind, he missed his quarry, and the 
geese, calling loudly and excitedly, scattered at once. Against 
that fierce wind even the peregrine could not overtake them, so 
he returned sullenly to his dark storm-swept perch and faced 
crouchingly the squall of stinging hail that now swept on the black 
wind across the headland. The geese and the solans were the only 
birds to venture abroad on this day of storm; a single pigeon 
that I saw was standing, apparently dazed, upon a narrow ledge 
of rock. It seemed afraid to move, for only on the few square 
inches where it stood was there partial shelter from the driving 
spray and the strong gusts ; had it attempted to fly it must have 
been swept away like a leaf on the gale. But no storm is too fierce 
for the keen-eyed, strong-winged solan, and across the more 
sheltered bays those tireless fishers were beating backwards and 
forwards as they searched the green depths for the silvery herring 
or the swift-swimming mackerel. 

At dusk on this day of storm a curious frothy smell hung above 
the narrow gulleys where the waves were flowing in with milky- 
white overfalls tinged with greyness. Many stems of tangle sea- 
weed had been torn from their moorings by the huge seas, and 
now lay piled upon the rounded, slippery pebbles. Each wave 
as it crashed high over the smooth-worn rocks threw fronds and 
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stems of seaweed far into the air: as that great gale swept broad 
pathways through the forests of the land, so did it, through 
the huge seas which it formed, devastate the forests beneath 
the wave. 

At high tide I looked, from a little hill, across that wild head- 
land. I had been driven from the headland itself by the great 
and increasing seas that threw their spray high above my head 
and caused my collie dog Dileas to shiver in fear. And now at 
dusk I was standing on a big rock from which the storm moment- 
arily threatened to tear me and was looking seaward on to the 
storm-lashed headland and, beyond it, to where a dark skerry 
rose from a yeasty waste of waters. The tide now was so high 
that each wave battered the headland, and sheets of grey spray 
drifted like mist across the grasses where in fair weather snipe 
have their home. 

Some of the greater waves broke with a force which reminded 
me of the bursting of one of those floating mines with which the 
seas were strewn during the war. Manannan himself, god of the 
sea, could scarce have driven his chariot across those waves which 
the blustering wind was driving in confused, sullen ranks south- 
ward. But with the night came a lessening of the wind, and 
morning broke serene and windless. Gone were the great waves ; 
there remained only a gentle swell that swept in lazily from the 
north, breaking in long white combers below the cliffs. The 
autumn sun shone brightly upon the blue sea, and off-shore an 
unending procession of migrating sea birds were passing south. 
These feathered travellers were chiefly kittiwakes and guillemots, 
but amongst them were one or two solans, upon whose plumage 
the low October sun flashed. 

That wind of which I write was a wind of storm, but it is not 
always that the black wind brings rain and tumbling seas to the 
isles. It is more often the bearer of fine weather—of serene blue 
skies and clear sunlit air. How inspiring on such a day itis to 
climb to the crest of one of the grim Cuillin and look across quiet, 
dream-like seas to the distant horizon where lie Coll, Tiree, and 
the pleasant Treshnish Isles; where, far westward, the Long 
Island rises from a cobalt ocean; where, beyond even those 
distant isles, the blue cone of St. Kilda towers at the gateway to 
Tir nan Og. On such a day as this sea spell and hill spell seem to 
intermingle, and one lives awhile in an enchanted land whose 
beauty sinks deep into the soul, in a land where are present once 
more the old Celtic gods and heroes—Manannan, Dalua and Angus 
Og, Cuchullain, Fionn and Oisin. 

One day of the black wind I recall. when in Skye the sun shone 
brightly and over Harris a great cloud, inky black and very 
wonderful, lay throughout the day. Backwards and forwards this 
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cloud drifted idly, and from it torrential rain descended. At one 
time the sea was pale green, and Fladda Isle, with a purple 
bloom upon it, was outlined against the squall. At another white 
streaks of snow were falling seaward on the far northern horizon, 
and, where a white shaft of sunlight shone diagonally upon these 
lines of snow, the Cross of St. Andrew was suddenly formed. At 
the base of the cross a fragment of a transient rainbow burned 
mistily upon seas that seemed oppressed and troubled by the 
vast cloud canopy that hung menacingly above them. West and 
north the sky was so dark that it was a relief to look southward, 
for here magnificent cumulus clouds towered away and away 
into the serene blue of the sky. 

About this time of which I write the black wind from the 
north persisted day after day. Sometimes it brought snow and 
storm, sometimes sun and fine weather with clear blue sky. 
Daily the snowy covering upon the Black Cuillin thickened, and 
when one afternoon the storm clouds of the morning lifted, their 
white spires rose like some Polar range into the blue of the autumn 
sky. The beauty of those needle-like peaks was startling, almost 
unearthly : it was with difficulty that I could take my eyes from 
them. The hills were in shadow—all save the ridges. On theridges 
the low sun shone brilliantly, so that by contrast the snowy 
corries, deep in shade, were a very dark blue-grey. Aloof from 
the main group the brindled cone of Blaven rose. On each hill, 
from crest to base, the October snows lay deep. The peaks and 
spires rose in a white-robed company incredibly remote; they 
seemed to point to the great silences that belong to another world. 
How rare is it to see them thus in October, whitened by the Polar 
wind ! 

At sunset that day I again saw the Cuillin unexpectedly. 
They then appeared not as hills, but as clouds. They rose, 
clear-cut yet ethereal, on the horizon, guarding that ancient 
ruined castle where Cuchullain of old learned the arts of 
war from Queen Sgathach—she who possessed the magic 
three-stringed harp. That harp had one string of iron, one 
of bronze, and one of silver, and in a poem written before the 
twelfth century the harp and its magic properties are thus 
described : 


The harp was one of three strings 

Methinks it was a pleasant jewel : 

A string of iron, a string of noble bronze 
And a string of entire silver 

The names of the not heavy strings 

Were Suantorrgles ; Geantorrgles the great ; 
Goiltorrgles was the other string, 

Which sends all men to crying. 
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If the pure Goiltorrgles be played 

For the heavy hosts of the earth, 

The hosts of the world without delay 

Would all be sent to constant crying. 

If the merry Geantorrgles be played 

For the hosts of the earth, without heavy execution, 
They would all be laughing from it, 

From the hour of one day to the same of the next. 
If the free Suantorrgles were played 

To the hosts of the wide universe 

The men of the world—great the wonder— 

Would fall into a long sleep. 


A few days later, the black wind still holding, I was in the 
heart of the Cuillin in a world of white. The river at Sligachan 
was in places frozen across, and as I reached Harta Corrie and 
crouched beneath the Stone of Blood, where the MacLeods and 
the MacDonalds fought hand to hand more than 300 years 
ago, the clouds had dropped low and snow was falling thickly. 
Once an eagle passed over, and sent an old cock grouse 
flying for his life. Once on the drifting snows came the roar 
of a stag. 

Hour after hour the storm persisted, but late in the after- 
noon the clouds lifted, and one by one the high tops of the 
Cuillin showed themselves, with a primrose light upon them and 
thin clouds of gleaming snow drifting along their slopes upon the 
breath of the black wind. 

At last, after many weeks, the reign of the black wind ended. 
One day, early in November, his brother the white wind sped 
eagerly from the south. The morning of his coming had been 
cloudless, and before dawn Mars had wakened me by his ruddy 
light as he steered his aerial course westward over the dark 
waters of the sleeping Minch. But at noon the sky was grey and 
lowering, and the strength of the white wind was momentarily 
increasing. Early that afternoon the Cuillin, as viewed from the 
north, were a never-to-be-forgotten sight. The south wind was 
lifting the snow that had been driven in on the north wind to the 
southern slopes, and was hurling it high into the air towards the 
north, whence it had come. Each hill was enveloped in a thin 
grey cloud of fine drifting snow. Upon Sgurr nan Gillean the 
drifting was specially severe, and here the driven snow was rising 
to a height of several hundred feet above the hilltop. Against the 
leaden sky that cloud of furiously whirling snow was a ghostly 
and arresting spectacle. How great to-day was the strength of 
the wind, how inspiring that swiftly-moving air that had leaped 
from far beneath the southern horizon and was surging northward 
into the domain of the black wind. 
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But it is not only in winter that the black wind comes. Even © 
in June he may cover the dark Cuillin for days on end—may ~ 
harry their venerable spires with lances of hail and soft-clinging ~ 
snows; for his home is in Polar wastes, and even at midsummer 
his breath is chill across Atlantic solitudes and lonely highland © 
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